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Monthly Summary. 





Domestic.—Further particulars concerning 
the capture by Peruvian slave-dealers, of 
a number of the natives of the Polynesian 
group, have been received by the latest 
Australian mails. The kidnapping appears 
to have been prosecuted upon a far more 
extensive scale than had been supposed. 
Some hundreds of these Polynesians had 
been brutally surprised, including many 
women and children, and conveyed away, 
it is thought to the Chincha islands and 
other guano deposits. An indignation 
meeting on the subject had been held at 
Sydney, under the presidency of the Hon. 
John Hay, speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly, and resolutions unanimously 
passed, supporting a Petition to both 
Houses of the British Parliament. 

A circular relative to plans for securing 
peace in America has been issued by Mr. E. 
Akroyd, late M.P. for Huddersfield ; the 
Rev. James Bardsley, M.A., rector of St. 
Anne’s, Manchester ; Mr. W. S. Lindsay, 
M.P.; the Rev. F. H. Williams, M.A., 
incumbent of Christchurch, Ashton-under- 
Lyne; the Rev. William Berley, M.A., 
rector of Chorlton; the Hon. A. Dun- 
combe, M.P. ; Mr. Crook, late M.P. for 
Bolton ; Mr. Pearson, the mayor of Salford, 
and many other gentlemen. It is an invi- 
tation to join the ‘‘ Central Association for 
the recognition of the Confederate States,” 
which has been established in Manchester, 





and the programme of which will be found 
in another column. 

Several leading religious periodicals have 
reproduced in the form of an advertisement, 
stitched up in a cover, the Address of the 
Southern Clergy, defending the war, and 
advocating Slavery as sanctioned by Holy 
Writ. The Rev. Newman Hall has pro- 
tested against the desecration, and the Rev. 
E. Mathews has also written an excellent 
letter on the same subject to the editor of 
the Daily News. The protest of the former 
gentleman, addressed to the editors of the 
periodicals in question, has been reprinted 
in a two page tract form, price 6s. per 100, 
by the Manchester Union and Emancipa- 
tion Society. 

Letters have been received which shew 
that the most cordial response has been 
given iu the United States to the French 
and British addresses, and the deputation 
which took them over are everywhere 
welcomed with gratitude. Dr. Massie 
writes soon after his arrival; ‘‘ Last night 
I spoke for an hour or more to an pad « 
of coloured people. A bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church presided. 
Ministers and people flocked to shake hands 
with me, till my arm was shaken to the 
shoulder. To-morrow the first special 
meeting of ministers is to be held to receive 
the deputation. My health is good, though 
I have had to experience the effects of a 
cold caught by change of climate.” Rey. 
Dr. Holdich, of New York, writes, July 9, 
‘* We had an interesting meeting yesterday 
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of the clergy of New York, with the English 
deputation—Dr. Massie and Mr. Rylance. 
Dr. Massie spoke admirably, and I think 
his visit to thiscountry will have a decidedly 
beneficial effect.” 

Messrs. Bacon and Co., of 48, Pater- 
noster-row, have added: to their valuable 
series of American: maps, two—the one 
illustrating the lines of Lee’s retreat from 
Gettysburg ; the other, the siege and 
defence of Charleston. To both are 
appended useful notes of measurement, 
population, dec. 

Supplies of cotton from West Africa and 
from two districts of Western Australia 
have been recently examined by the Cotton 
Supply Association. The samples from 
West Africa were valued at from 1s. 74d. 
to ls. 10d. The first sample from West 
Australia was valued at from 3s. 1d. to 
3s. 4d. ; and cotton grown at Freemantle, 
West Australia, said to be unsurpassed in 
quality, was set down at from 4s. 5d. to 5s. 

avourable reports were also received of the 

rowth of cotton in Australia generally, and 
intelligence from Bombay shews that large 
quantities of seed have lately been dis- 
tributed in that Presidency. 

A kind of cotton, new to the British 
manufacturer, has been found in Cuba, 
growing on a vine which runs along and 
covers the surface of the ground. It is 
said to be white and strong, but not very 
fine, and it is supposed it would grow well 
in Jamaica. 

The Executive Committee of the London 
Emancipation Society has addressed a 
Memorial to Earl Russell, on the subject of 
two steam-rams in the Mersey and the 
Clyde, which are fitting out for the Con- 
federate Government, praying Ear! Russell 
to stop the departure of the one ready to 
sail, We give the text of the Memorial in 
another column. 

M. Jules Gerard, the lion-killer, has 
written a letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
speaking of the King of Dahomey—whom 
he had just visited, and who had’ received 
him most courteously—in very unbecoming 
and disparaging terms. The letter was 
published in the Times, but was promptly 
and admirably answered by a writer under 
the signature of ‘‘ African,” in whom we 
think we recognize our friend William 
Craft. Mr. Craft was one of the passengers 
by the Ethiope on her last home journey, 
having returned to England after a visit to 
the Dahomian monarch. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Manehester Union and Emancipation 
Society, held on the 6th ultimo, a series of 
resolutions was unanimously passed expres- 
sive of sympathy with the loyal citizens of 
the American Union, and congratulating 
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them upon the success of the Federal arms 
at Gettysburg and on the Mississippi. 

On the 21st ult., the American ship Anglo- 
Saxon was captured and burnt by the Con- 
federate privater Florida, Captain Massite, 
off the Head of Kinsale. The crew, twenty 
in number, and the channel pilot, were 
landed at Brest on the 25th. The Alabama 
was then in dock, under the name of the 
Atalanta, undergoing repairs. Messrs. 
Duncan, Kendall & Co., of Liverpool, were 
the owners of the destroyed vessel. 

Mr. M. D: Conway, whose injudicious 
letter to Mr. Mason, making overtures on 
behalf of the abolitionists of the United 
States which they have repudiated, writes 
to the daily papers to explain that he has 
been drafted for the Federal service, but 
has paid the commutation money, he being 
incapacitated for going to the war, on 
account of an injury to his right eye, sus- 
tained some years ago. 

Garibaldi has addressed a letter to Pre- 
sident Lincoln, congratulating him on the 
position he has assumed with regard to the 
question of Emancipation, and assuring him 
of the sympathy of Italian freemen. 

The Rev. A. G. Hogg, of Newport, Ja- 
maica, writes thence, under date of the 
21st July last, as follows, to Mr. Robert 
Alsop, of Stoke Newington : 

‘I might mention as an interesting fact that 
one of my members, Adam Patience, a black man 
of about forty, bought a few weeks ago the estate 
of Mount Pleasant, in Lower Clarendon, con- 
sisting of 850 acres, and gave 600/. for the same. 
He made the most of his money by rearing pro- 
visions. It illustrates the curious habits of the 
negro to state that he took 300/. in silver out of 
his house when paying the first instalmen', and 
it was the accumulation of some years’ sa‘e of 
yams, &c. This young man drank no rum, and 
he worked six days a week.” 

Russta.— Advices from Moscow, recenily 
received, give highly favourable accounts 
of the progress of the measure for the 
Emancipation of the Serfs. Our readers 
will find, in another column, an interesting 
letter on this subject from the Rev. James 
Long, late of Calcutta. 

Surmyam.—On the Ist of July last, the 
termination of slavery in the Dutch colo- 
nies was announced, by a salute of twenty- 
one guns fired from Fort Zeelandia. ‘The 
emancipated repaired to the different 
churches, and after divine service went to 
the residence of the Governor, and offered 
thanks for the boon of freedom. 

Spain.—A Madrid letter, published in 
one of the dailies, says that General Dulce, 
the Governor-General of Cuba, has made 
himself many powerful enemies by his in- 
defatigable zeal in suppressing the slave 
trade, and reports are current that he will 
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soon be replaced. Although the general 
had suspended from his functions and sent 
back to Spain M. Navasmes, the Civil 
Governor of Cuba, it was not thought that 
the Cabinet had any intention of removing 
him (the general) from his post. 

Unitep Statres.—The War. At the date 
of our last issue, General Lee was in full 
retreat from Gettysburg, after his disas- 
trous repulse by General Meade, and the 
news of the surrender of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson had just been received. We 
resume our record of these events. General 
Lee continued his retreat, and succeeded 
in recrossing the Potomac, followed by 
Meade, who, however, appears to have had 
no opportunity of attacking the retiring 
forces. A series of marchings and counter- 
marchings, with a view to taking up advan- 
tageous positions for offence or defence, 
has resulted in the concentration of Gene- 
ral Lee’s army—said to have been con- 
siderably reinforced—near Culpepper. His 
main body was on the line of the Rapidan, 
and his head-quarters at Gordonsville ; his 
pickets extending to the Rappahannock, 
and his lines stretching from Maddison 
Court-House to Fredericksburg. Meade 
occupies the space between him and Wash- 
ington, and any day there may be another 
battle. General Lee’s expedition into Penn- 
sylvania is said to have cost him 30,000men. 

Port Hudson surrendered uncondition- 
ally on the 8th July, the garrison consist- 
ing of 5000 men. The Federals took fifty 
pieces of artillery, field-pieces and siege 
guns, and 10,000 stand of arms. Six thou- 
sand rations were sent in to the famished 
prisoners, who had given up the fort, only 
when they had devoured the last mule it 
contained. 

Jackson, the capital of Tennessee, had 
been evacuated by the rebel general John- 
ston, on the 16th July, and General Bragg 
had retreated before Rosencranz, from Tul- 
lahoma to Tennessee river. General Grant 
was in pursuit of Johnston. The northern 
counties of Alabama and Georgia in conse- 
quence were open to the Federals. Yazoo 
city had also been occupied by the Fede- 
rals, and the conveyance of cattle and 
stores, for the rebels, by way of Natchez, 
had been stopped by a force detached from 
Graut’s army, and commanded by General 
Heron. 

General Grant’s official despatch states 
that during his operations in Mississippi 
he captured 39,000 prisoners, 31,000 of 
whom were paroled, and 8000 sent North ; 
5000 head of Texas cattle ; and in Louis- 
iana, many more prisoners, and a number 
of teams laden with 2,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition, besides 268,000 rounds with 
«w quantity of artillery ammunition de- 
stroyed., 
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General Morgan, the guerilla Confede- 
rate leader and his staff had been captured 
while endeavouring to cross the Ohio into 
Virginia. He had been chased by General 
Shackleford, and brought to a stand. A 
fight ensued, but the rebels were defeated, 
and surrendered, to the number of 2600. 
Morgan and his staff escaped at the time, 
but were overtaken and made prisoners. 
They were conveyed to Cincinnatti, and 
put into the jail, whence they were trans- 
ferred to the Ohio Penitentiary, at Co- 
lumbus. 

A Federal force had marched down the 
centre of Arkansas. Other forces were 
preparing to clear out the organized Con- 
federate forces from the territory west of 
the Mississippi. 

An attack on Charleston, by sea and 
land, under Admiral Dahlgren and General 
Gilmore, had been commenced on the 24th 
July. Morris Island was captured, but 
Fort Wagner and a battery on Cummin’s 
Point, which constitute the western ex- 
tremity of the island, held out. On the 
11th of August an attempt to carry them 
was repulsed with heavy loss. Admiral 
Dahlgren, however, had pushed his paral- 
lels forward, and his despatches Jeave no 
room to doubt of the ultimate success of 
his operations. The mayor of Charleston 
had impressed all the free and slave 
coloured population, between eighteen and 
sixty, to work on the defences at Morris 
Island. 

The Richmond Enquirer says that the 
capture of Vicksburg, Bragg’s retreat, 
Lee’s repulse, and the attack on Charleston, 
are the most serious disasters that have 
attended the Confederate arms since the 
commencement of the war; and reports 
that the evacuation of Jackson left in the 
enemy’s hands the rolling stock of the 
Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern, 
Mississippi Central, and Mississippi Ten- 
nessee Railroad Over forty engines were 
lost. The loss, it continues, is incalculable, 
important, and wholly irreparable. 

It was reported that Confederate General 
Richardson was conscripting all light- 
coloured negroes in West Tennessee to 
serve as soldiers for three years, at the ex- 
piration of which they will receive their 
freedom, but no pay. 

President Davis has issued a proclama- 
tion, ordering all men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five to repair to the 
conscript camps. All persons in the South 
refusing to take up arms are to be sent out 
of the Confederacy. 

General Neal Dow, who was captured at 
Brashear City, is in the Libby Prison, at 
Richmond. The rebel papers chuckle over 
him and say he will probably remain there 
forsome time, A letter from a gentleman 
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in Washington states that he had had a 
conversation with an officer just from Rich. 
mond, who was at the Libby Prison when 
General Dow arrived. The ante-room was 
thronged with Confelerate officers who, 
upon learning General Dow’sname, crowded 
around him, and aske:l if he was the origi- 
nal and genuine Neal Dow. General Dow 
smilingly assented, and received their con- 
gratulations upon his advent with a very 
good grace. General Dow is well known 
in Richmond, having lectured there in 
former times, The next day a large num- 
ber of citizens called upon him at the 
prison. 

The Secretary of War has ordered three 
‘Confederate prisoners to be confined, and 
held as hostages for three negroes captured 
on board the steamer Jsaae Smith, whom 
the Confederates refuse to exchange. 

General Halleck has officially ordered 
that General Lee (son of the General Lee 
who commands the rebel army) and Cap- 
tain Winter should be executed imme- 
diately upon information being received of 
the execution of two Federal officers in 
Richmond. He says that the United States 
will retaliate for every similar barbarous 
violation of the laws of civilized war, 

President Lincoln has officially pro- 
claimed that if the enemy enslave or sell 
any one, because of his colour, the offence 
will be punished by retaliation upon the 


venemy's prisoners. For every Federal 


soldier killed in violation of the laws of 
warfare a rebel soldier will be executed ; 
and for every oue enslaved or sold into 
slavery, a rebel soldier will be placed at 
hard labour on public works, and kept at 
labour until the other be released, and 
receive the treatment due to prisoners of 
war, 

The number of coloured troops actually 
in the field is between twenty-two and 
twenty-three thousand, Fifty additional 
regiments are partly organized, and 
speedily approaching completion. The 
estimate of 100,000 being in arms by fall 
will, it is thought, be fully sustained, 

Miscecllaneous —The 6th of August was 
observed as a day of thanksgiving, praise, 
and prayer, on the occasion of the recent 
victories by the Federal armies. The 
President’s proclamation, decreeing the 
same, was dated the 15th of July. 

The riots in New York (to which a pass- 
ing reference was made in our last Sum- 
mary) were more serious than the first 
news gave reason to anticipate. The con- 
scription turns out to have been merely a 
pretext. A considerable number of coloured 
men and women were indiscriminately 
massacred, The Asylum for Coloured Or- 
phats was also burnt down. A perfect 
panic seized *he coloured people, who 
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quitted the city in crowds, and hid away 
wherever they could finda shelter. The 
military ultimately dispersed the rioters, 
and arrested several of the ring-leaders. 
Some had been brought to trial and sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from three to fifteen years. Arrests were 
still going on. 

It is semi-officially announced that the 
question of peace has not come before the 
Washington Chamber, no condition of 
affairs having yet existed rendering it 
necessary to entertain so important a pro- 
position. The Cabinet is agreed that the 
best way to obtain peace is to prosecute the 
war vigorously. 

The Hon. C. B. Sedgewick, late Chair- 
man of the Naval Committee of the House 
of Representatives, has written a letter, 
which is published in the New-York papers, 
positively denying that any overtures from 
the United-States’ Navy Department had 
been made to the Messrs. Laird, to con- 
struct war-vessels for the United-States’ 
Navy, and stating that a Mr. J. Howard, 
of New York, had come to him with plans 
and estimates, said to have been furnished 
by the Messrs. Laird, and had been referred 
to Mr. Willis, Secretary of the Navy 
Department. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, of August 
11, publishes a memorial from the owners 
of a vessel called the Nora, which was de- 
stroyed not long since by the Alabuma, and 
for which the memorialists claim to hold 
the British Government responsible, to the 
amount of 80,000 dollars. 

A subscription for the poor negroes who 
suffered by the riots had been set on foot, 
and had exceeded 27,000 dollars. 

The Hon, W. Whiting was to proceed to 
Europe by the Asia, as the accredited 
agent of the Federal Government to the 
European Courts, and as legal adviser to 
the Federal Ministers in England and 
France in reference to important matters. 
This Mission was said to have direct refer- 
ence to the fitting out of privateers. 

Frederick Douglas had received official 
authority from Secretary Stanton to accom- 
pany Adjutant-General Thomas upon his 
trip down the Mississippi, to assist in the 
organization of negro regiments. 

The Union ticket had been elected in 
Kentucky by a large majority. General 
Burnside had declared martial law there. 

President Lincoln had decided to inforce 
the conscription, and it was being carried 
forward. 

The removal of slaves from Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia is said to have been 
carried to such an extent, that the Gover- 
nors of those States had issued procla- 
mations forbdiding their further deporta- 
tion, and General Johnston’s pickets are 
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said to have turned a large number 
back. 

The United-States’ District Court had 
condemned the cargoes of the steamers 
Peterhoff, Springbock, Gertrude, and 
Liorvi. The ground given for the condem- 
nation of the Peterhof' is that she was 
laden with contraband of war with the 
knowledge of the owners. She was not 
truly destined to the Matamoras for the 
purposes of commerce within the authority 
and intendment of public law, but to some 
other place both in aid and for the use of 
the enemy, and in violation of the law of 
nations, The ship’s papers were simulated 
and false as to her real destination. 

The schooner Stephen Hart and the 
barque Sally Magree had also been con- 
demned, The brig Isabella Thompson and 
her cargo had been restored to the owners, 
without damages or costs, and with per- 
mission to the libellants to furnish further 
proof, 

The schooner Glen and her cargo had 
likewise been restored to the owners, with 
costs and damages. 

Captain Moffit, of the steamer Floida, 
writes, that up to May 11 he had destroyed 
9,700,000 dollars worth of Northern com- 
merce, and had eluded thirteen Federal 
cruisers sent to destroy him. 

The St. Louis Democrat says :—‘‘ Letters 
were captured near Jackson confirming the 
treason of James Buchanan, and his letters 
to Jefferson Davis confirmed General Scott’s 
accusations.” 





PRO-SLAVERY IN MANCHESTER. 
WE append the prospectus and the circular, 
referred to in another column, issued by the 
Association formed in Manchester to pro- 
mote the recognition of the Slaveholders’ 
Confederacy. We trust anti-slavery friends 
will stedfastly resist all arguments which 
may be advanced, with a view to induce 
them to unite in the movement, as they may 
rest assured it cannot tend to promote “ the 
interest of the unhappy negro,” but only to 
strengthen the hands of his most inveterate 
enemies. 

MANCHESTER SOUTHERN CLUB, 
advocating the stoppage of the war, the inde- 
pendence of the South, and gradual emancipa- 
tion, open daily for enrolment of members and 
receipt of subscriptions. Local Committees can 
have information as usual. 

714 Market Street. 
President—Daniel Lee, Esq., J.P. 
Vice-Presidents— 

Lord Robert Cecil, M.P.; Right Hon. F. Peel, 
M.P.; Right Hon. James Whiteside, M.P.; Sir 
Edward Kerrison, Bart., M.P.; Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Bart.; W.S. Lindsay, Esq., M.P.; 
J. A. Roebuck, Esq, M.P.; G. W. M. Peacocke, 
Esq., M.P.; W. H. Gregory, Esq., M P.; J.T. 
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Hopwood, Esq., M.P.; A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
Esq., London ; P. R. Arrowsmith, Esq., J.P., Bol- 
ton; P. Caterall, Esq, J.P , Preston ; A. Leach, 
Esq., J.P., Oldham; ‘I’. Goodair, Esq., Preston; 
J. B. Gilbertson, Esq, M.D., Preston; Charles 
Catterall, Fsq., Preston; W. W. Taylor, Esq., 
Preston; W. P. Park, Esq., Preston; J. B. 
Williamson, Esj., Preston; W. Gilbertson, Esq., 
Preston ; I. Stavert, Esq., M.D., Preston ; John 
Cooper, Esq., The Oaks, Preston; John Goodair, 
Esq., Moor Park, Preston; Major Birchall, Esq., 
Ribbleton Hall, Preston; Thomas Wrigley, Esq., 
Bury; Edward Ashton,” Esq, Ramsbottom; 
Thomas Lancaster, Esq , Preston; Evan Makin- 
son, Esq., Preston; George Eastham, Esq., Pres- 
ton; William Fisher, Esq., Preston; M. Myres, 
Esq., Preston; Joseph Giilon, Esq., Preston ; 
J. Jesper, Esq., Preston; J. Worthington, Esq., 
Preston ; George Paley, Esq., Preston; Henry 
Maden, Esq., Bacup; P. H. Whitehead, Esq.,. 
Rawtenstall; Rev. E. E. Blackman, Ipswich ; 
Rev. D. I’. Chapman, Preston; Rev. Woodville 
Woodman, Stoneclough; Rev. W. S. Squier, 
Preston; Rev. H. Godfrey, M.A., Esq., Bedell, . 
Cambridge; Lieut.-Colonel Jackson, Blackburn ; 
Captain Porteus, Manchester ; Thomas Briggs, 
Esq., Manchester; William Fernley, Esq., Stoc- 
port; James Smith, Esq., Glasgow; Professor 
Aytoun, D.C.L., Edinburgh ; T. Ball, Esq., Staly- 
bridge; Joseph Woolstencroft, Esq., Middleton ; 
Mr. Councillor Harrop, Oldham; ‘I’. M. Shuttle- 
worth, Esq., Preston; Dr. Smith, Preston; Wil- 
liam Blackburn, Esq., Broughton, Preston ; 
William Jackson, Esq., Broughton, Preston ; 
Thomas Barton, Esq., Walton, Preston; Dr. 
Moore, Preston; Dr. Ashton, Walton, Preston ; 
Captain Catterall, Preston; Thomas Walker, 
Esq., Preston; Thomas Oddie, Esq., Preston ; 
John Heywood, Esq., Preston; James Marshall, 
Esq., Preston; R. Clark, Esq., Preston; J. 
Newton, Esq., Preston; W. Sowerbutts, jun., 
Esq., Preston; R. Marsden, Esq., Preston; 
William Crook, Esq., Preston ; John Ogden, Esq., 
Bradford; Henry Keeling, Esq., Manchester ; 
William Platt, Esq., Manchester; Asa Lees, 
Esq. Oldham, T. W. Lees, Esq., Oldham ; 
William Thomason, Esq., Manchester; T. D. 
Parry, Esq., Manchester; Joseph Heaword, 
Esq., Stockport; Henry Wrigley, Esq. Hud- 
dersfield; T. F. Bottomley, Esq., Shipley ; 
Thomas Holt, Fsq., Manchester; John Mercer, 
jun., Esq., Oakenshaw; Jolm Maines, Esq., 
Manchester; Robert Jepson, Esq., Manchester ; 
George Heyes, Eisq., Llandudno; W. H. Fichers, 
Esq., Manchester; W. H. Butterworth, Esq., 
Manchester ; E. B. Norton, Esq., Oxford; James 
Slater Esq., Bolton; Robert Dowling, Esq., 
Queenstown; George Brown, Esq., Glasgow ; 
Rev. E. A. Verity, B.A., Burnley; James Hig- 
gins, Esq., Manchester; Joseph Bowker; Esq., 
Oldham; John Nosworthy, Esq., Manchester ; 
William Shipley, Esq., Stalybridge; George 
Brown, Esq., Glasgow; D. W. Mitchell, Esq., 
London ; Lawrence Stead, Esq., Ramsbottom ; 
John Ogden, Esq., Bradford; Thomas Hall, Esq., 
Rochdale; Thomas Holt, Esq., Didsbury ; Thomas 
Pitt, Esq., London; Walter W. Bramley, Esq., 
Stone; William Leigh, Esq., Stockport; D. 
Farr, Esq., Preston; Edward Melling, Fsq., 


| Preston; J. Smith, Esq., Preston; J. Eccles, 
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Esq., Preston; W. Birkett, Esq., Preston; J. 
Leach, Esq., Preston; J. Ainsworth, Esq., Pres- 
ton; H. Nightingale, Esq., Preston; J. Maude, 
Esq., Preston; J. Worsley, Esq., Preston ; 
Joseph Woods, Esq., Preston; J. Whiteside, 
Esq., Preston; R. Hunt, Esq., Preston; H. 
Armstrong, Esq., Preston; T. B. Deakin, Esq., 
Manchester: William Bower, Esq., Alderley; 
John Robinson, Esq., Handforth. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman—R. G. Beesley, Esq. 
Vice-Chairman—M. N. Elliott, Esq. 
Treasurer—James Armstrong, Esq. 

COMMITTEE : 

Mr S. Ashburner, Mr. G. Allen, Mr. S. W. 
Boag, Mr. G. Bridge, Mr. J. Carter, Mr. R. 
Dugdale, Mr. J. Fitzgerald, Mr. W. Gartside, 
Mr. IF’. A. Hough, Mr. T. B. Kershaw, Mr. W. 
Potter, Mr. W. E. Stutter, Mr. J. Webb, Mr. J. 
Whittaker. 


** GENERAL CONSTITUTION OF THE CLUB. 

**This Association was formed in April 1863, 
to counteract the mischievous violations of neu- 
trality by agitators in the Northern interest, 
supported by the Union and Emancipation So- 
ciety, and to advocate the just claims of the Con- 
federate States—their right of secession and in- 
dependence, the termination of the war, and 
the gradual abolition of Slavery. 

**The Manchester Southern Club seeks these 
objects by the collection and diffusion of correct 
information on the subject, by public lectures, 
discussions, and meetings, the influence of the 
local press, the preparation of petitions to Par- 
liament, and every possible constitutional means. 

**The Society is governed by an Executive 
Council or Committee, chosen and elected by its 
members, which Council is responsible for the 
faithful discharge of the business of the Society. 

“The Executive have power to nominate and 
elect the General President and Vice Presi- 
dents of the Society, and to promote the establish- 
ment of branch Societies, or local Committees, 
in furtherance of its objects throughout the king- 
dom, but especially in the cotton-manufacturing 
districts; and the President and Vice Presidents 
are common to such branches, in addition to 
their local officers, while they continue in faithful 
communication with this Society. 

‘* Branch Southern Clubs, or local Societies, 
as to local management, rules, and financial! 
affairs, are independent of this Society; but their 
union with this Society and with one another 
consists in a sympathy and similarity of objects, 
assisting each other by frequent interchange of 
information, publications, lecturers, and such 
other means as may be found practicable. 

** Brancu CLuBs ALREADY ESTABLISHED :— 

London, Blackburn, Middleton, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Heywood, Mossley, Burnley, Todmorden, 
Hyde, Macclesfield, Accrington, Huddersfield, 
Glossop, Saltaire, Leigh, Preston, Stockport, 
Oldham, Stalybridge, Bury, Bolton, Rawten- 
stall, Rochdale, Ipswich, Bacup, Glasgow, Rams- 
bottom, Droylsden, Bradford, Leeds. 

“The Executive Committee, in appealing for 
the countenance and support of the merchants 
and mannfacturers of Lancashire, whose Jarge 
property is so seriously endangered, and the wel- 
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fare of whose workpeople is so grievously damaged 
by the present crisis, beg to state that the labours 
of the Society have been hitherto directed to the 
development of that true sense of justice and fair 
play which distinguishes the English character 
towards a struggle involving the highest interests 
of liberty and self-government. Their success 
has been such as to justify the conviction with 
which they set out, viz. that the great body of 
Lancashire men, both of the wealthy and the ope- 
rative classes, have no sympathy whatever with 
the unreasonable policy of the North, or the 
iniquitous warfare now carried on to crush the 
brave people of the South. 

‘** Donations and subscriptions in aid of the 
cause are received at the Office; or by Post-office 
order, made payable to James Armstrong, Esq., 
714 Market Street, Manchester—By order of 
the Executive, 

“M. CHADWICK, ) yy.) coos.” 
«P.M. WALKER, 5 ~°"* “©: 
“ August 10, 1863. 

The following is a reprint of the Circular 
now being widely distributed : 

‘CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE RECOGNITION 
OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, 

‘* Members enrolled, personally or by letter. 
Subscriptions and donations received at the offices, 
26 Market Street, Manchester. Enrolment fee’ 
(optional), from one shilling, : 

* Thos. STALEY, Secretary. 

««* Sir, —After long and anxiously waiting for 
a cessation of the sad war between our kinsmen 
of America, we conclude that the time has come 
for combined action of some plan for pacifying 
the implacable hostility of the combatants. 

«The frightful and vain slaughter of myriads 
of human beings in battles wholly indecisive; the 
symptoms of a retaliatory policy in the further 
prosecution of the war, with evidence that it is 
assuming a vengeful and exterminating cha- 
racter; and the vouched-for fact that every man 
and woman of the South will die rather than 
submit to Mr. Lincoln’s domination, convince us 
that the reconstruction of the Union by the sword 
is impossible. 

‘¢* Separation is already accomplished. The 
South has had ample time to show a capacity for 


| self-existence and self-government, and the }*ede- 


ral power cannot, by any means, restore the old 
Union. 

«+ Why then should we longer hesitate to re- 
commend (in no unfriendly spirit tothe Northern 
people) peace on the basis of Southern inde- 
pendence ? 

*** Que of our leading statesmen declared some 
time ago that Mr. Davis had made a nation. We 
desire to act up to the spirit of his saying by 
urging a friendly joint mediation of the European 
Powers, preceded by fair and equal recognition 
of the South as a contracting Power. 

“This course we think preferable to the ‘ cold 
neutrality’ which looks unmoved on an attempt 
to annihilate a gallant people, and on the pre- 
saging murmurs of Federal anarchy, rayine, and 
assassination. 

“¢Therefore, in the interest of distracted 
America, North and South alike—in the interest 
of our own guiltless, suffering people—in the 
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interest of the unhappy negro, and of common 
humanity, we ask you to join us in this earnest 
attempt to check the social, moral, and political 
ruin which protracted civil war must bring upon 
both parts of the once prosperous Republic. 

‘**We shall be glad to add your name to the 

Committee already formed, and to receive your 
concurrence in any way you think fit; and re- 
main, &e., 

“Edward Akroyd, Halifax; P. R. Arrow- 
smith, Bolton; R. Edward Ashton, Rams- 
bottom ; ; Rev. James Bardsley, M.A., Man- 
chester; Thomas Barge, Manchester : Samuel 
FRarton, Manchester; William Bayley, 
Stalybridge; Richard Bealey, Radcliffe ; 
Thomas Hornby Birley, Manchester ; Arthur 
Birley, Manchester; Rev. William Birley, 
M.A., Salford; Robert Bridgford, Man- 
chester; Joseph Butterworth and Sons, 
Rochdale; W, Romaine Callender, jun., 
Manchester ; F. Crace Calvert, Manchester : 
Rev. Edward Carr, LL.D., St. Helen’s: J. 
H. Clarke, Manchester; Joseph Crook, Bol- 
ton: A. Duncombe, M.P., Yorkshire, E.R.; 
Rev. F. Whylock Davis, M.A., Manchester ; 
E.C. Faulkner, Manchester; Rev. Abraham 
Haworth, Manchester; James Heywood, 
London ; Rev. H. P. Hughes, Shuttleworth ; 
R. Raynesford Jackson, Blackburn ; John 
Keymer, Manchester; Joseph Lamb, City 
Council, Manchester; James Lee, Delph, 
Saddleworth ; W. S. Lindsay, M.P., Sun- 
derland ; John Marshall, City Council, Man- 
chester; James MeNaughtan, Manchester ; 
Robert Orme, Stockport ; William Pearson, 
Mayor of Salford; Johu Pennington, Man- 
chester; Charles Pooley, Manchester; Tho- 
mas Southam, LL.D., Manchester ; ; Thomas 
Taylor, Wigan ; Themes Woolner, Blue 
Pits; Rev. W. White legge, M.A., Man- 
chester; George Wike, Spring Side, Bury: 
Rev. F. H Williams, M.A.., 
Thomas Wrigley, Timberhurst, Bury. 

“** THomas STALEY, snened ' 


Si: CE SSION CONDEMNEI D BY 
AUTHORITY. 


Tue following has been issued by the 
Manchester Union and Emancipation So- 
ciety. The statement is sufficiently impor- 
tant to encourage us to reprint it in our 
columns, as a record of the views of one of 
the leaders of the slaveholders’ rebellion, 
when that crime was in contemplation. 





SECESSION CONDEMNED IN A SOUTHERN 
CONVENTION. 

“Speech of the Hon. A. H. Stephens, made 
at the Georgia State Convention, held January 
1861, for the purpose of determining whether the 
State of Georgia was to secede. Notwithstand- 
ing this remarkable speech of an extraordinary 
man, the Convention decided on secession. Mr. 
Stephens was afterwards elected Vice-President 
of the so-called Confederacy. This distinction 


Ashton ; 
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shews the estimate of his powers, and adds force 
to the deliverance, the prophetic declarations of 
which are now being fulfilled to the letter : 


““¢This step (of secession) once taken, can 
never be recalled; and all the baleful and wither- 
ing consequences that must follow, will rest on 
the convention for all coming time. When we 
and our posterity shall see our lovely South 
desolated by the demon of war, which this act of 
yours will inevitably invite and call forth; when 
our green fields of waving harvests shall be 
trodden down by the murderous soldiery and 
fiery car of war sweeping over our land; our 
temples of justice laid in ashes; all the horrors 
and desolations of war upon us; who but this 
Convention will be held responsible for it? and 
who but him who shall have given his vote for 
this unwise and ill-timed measure, as I honestly 
think and believe, shall be held to strict account 
for this suicidal act by the present generation, 
and probably cursed and execrated by posterity 
for all coming time, for the wide and desolating 
ruin that will inevitably follow this act you now 
propose to perpetrate? Pause, I entreat you, 
and consider for a moment what reasons you 
can give that will even satisfy yourselves in 
calmer moments—what reasons you can give to 
your fellow-sufferers in the caiamity that it will 
bring upon us. What reasons can you give to 
the nations of the earth to justify it? They will 
be the calm and deliberate judges in the case; 
and what cause or one overt act can you name 
or point, on which to rest the plea of justifica- 
tion? What right has the North assailed? 
What interest of the South has been invaded? 
What justice has been denied? and what 
claim founded in justice and right has been 
withheld? Can either of you to-day name one 
governmental act of wrong, deliberately and pur- 
posely done by the Government of Washington, 
of which the South has a right to complain? I 
challenge the answer. While, on the other 
hand, let me show the facts (and believe me, 
gent'emen, I am not here the advocate of the 
North; but I am here the friend, the firm friend 
and lover of the South and her institutions, and 
for this reason I speak thus plainly and faith- 
fully for yours, mine, and every other man’s 
interest, the words of truth and soberness), of 
which I wish you to judge, and I will only state 
facts which are clear and undeniable, and which 
now stand as records authentic in the history of 
our country. When we of the South demanded 
the slave-trade, or the importation of Africans 
for the cultivation of our lands, did they not 
yield the right for twenty years? When we 
asked a three-fifths representation in Congress 
for our slaves was it not granted? When we 
asked and demanded the return of any fugitive 
from justice, or the recovery of those persons 
owing labour or allegiance, was it not incor- 
porated in the constitution, and again ratified 
and strengthened in the Fugitive-Slave Law of 
1850? But do you reply that in many instances 
they have violated this compact, and have not 
been faithful to their engagements? As indi- 
vidual and local communities they may have 
done so; but not by the sanction of Go- 
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vernment, for that has always been true to 
Southern interests. Again, gentlemen, look at 
another fact: when we have asked that more 
territory should be added, that we might spread 
the institution of Slavery, have they not yielded 
to our demands in giving us Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas, out of which four States have been 
carved, and ample territory for four more to be 
added in due time, if you, by this unwise and 
impolitic act, do not destroy this hope, and per- 
haps by it lose all, and have your last slave 
wrenched from you by stern military rule, as 
South America and Mexico were; or by the 
vindictive decree of a universal emancipation, 
which may reasonably be expected to follow. 
But again, gentlemen, what have we to gain by 
this a change of our relation to the 
general Government? We have always had the 
control of it, and can yet, if we remain in it and 
are as united as we have been. We have hada 
majority of the Presidents chosen from the 
South, as well as the control and management 
of most of those chosen from the North. We 
have had sixty years of Southern Presidents to 
their twenty-four, thus controlling the Executive 
Department. So of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, we have had —— from the South, 
and but eleven from the North: although nearly 
four-fifths of the judicial business has arisen in 
the Free States, yet a majority of the court has 
always been from the South. This we have 
required, so as to guard against any interpreta- 
tion of the constitution unfavourable to us. In 
like manner we have been equally watchful to 
uard our interests in the legislative branch of 
_ wonetantion In choosing the presiding Pre- 
sidents (pro tem.) of the Senate, we have had 
twenty-four to their eleven. Speakers of the 
House we have had twenty-three, and they 
twelve. While the majority of the representa- 
tives, from their greater population, have always 
been from the North, yet we have so generally 
secured the Speaker, because he, to a greater 
extent, shapes and controls the legislation of the 
country. Nor have we had less control in every 
other department of the general Government. 
Attorney-Generals we have had fourteen, while 
the North have had but five. Foreign ministers 
we have had eighty-six, and they but fifty-four. 
While three-fourths of the business which de- 
mands diplomatic agents abroad is clearly from 
the Free States, from their greater commercial 
interests, yet we have had the principal em- 
bassies, so as to secure the world markets for our 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar on the best possible 
terms. We have had a vast majority of the 
higher offices of both army and navy, while a 
larger proportion of the soldiers and sailors were 
drawn from the North. Equally so of clerks, 
auditors, and comptrollers filling the Executive 
Department : the records shew for the last fifty 
years that of the three thousand thus employed, 
we have had more than two-thirds of the same, 
while we have but one-third of the white popu- 
lation of the Republic. Again, look at another 
item, and one, be assured, in which we have a 
great and vital interest; it is that of revenue, or 
means of supporting Government. From official 
documents, we learn that a fraction over three- 
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fourths of the revenue collected for the support 
of Government has uniformly been raised from 
the North. Pause now while you can, gentle- 
men, and contemplate carefully and candidly 
these important items. Leaving out of view, for 
the present, the countless millions of dollars you 
must expend in a war with the North, with tens 
of thousands of your sons and brothers slain in 
battle, and offered up as sacrifices upon the altar 
of your ambition—and for what? we ask again. 
Is it for the overthrow of the American Govern- 
ment, established by our common ancestry, ce- 
mented and built up by their sweat and blood, 
and founded on the broad principles of right, 
justice, and humanity? And, as such, I must 
declare here, as I have often done before, and 
which has been repeated by the greatest and 
wisest of statesmen and patriots in this and 
other lands, that it is the best and freest Go- 
vernment—the most equal in its rights, the most 
just in its decisions, the most lenient in its 
measures, and the most inspiring in its principles 
to elevate the race of men, that the sun of 
heaven ever shone upon. Now, for you to 
attempt to overthrow such a Government as 
this, under which we have lived for more than 
three-quarters of a century—in which we have 
gained our wealth, our standing as a nation, 
our domestic safety while the elements of peril 
are around us, with peace and tranquillity, ac- 
companied with unbounded prosperity and rights 
unassailed—-is the height of madness, folly, and 
wickedness, to which I can neither lend my 
sanction nor my vote.’” 





MR. JAMES SPENCE AND THE 
CONFEDERATES. 


THE majority of our readers have probably 
heard of Mr. James Spence, of Liverpool, 
the writer of a work, which, at the com- 
mencement of the American crisis, was quoted 
as authoritative upon the causes of secces- 
sion; and yet more eccentric as the “S” 
correspondent in the Times. Unfortunately 
for this gentleman’s reputation as a disinte- 
rested writer, as he claimed to be, certain in- 
tercepted despatches disclosed the fact of his 
being a financial agent in the pay of the 
Slaveholders’ Confederacy. We now reprint 
an extract from the Richmond Enquirer of 
the 20th June ultimo, which is a curiosity 
of its kind, shewing what are the views of 
the leading pro-slavery organ of the South, 
in relation to the question of the abolition of 
slavery there. 





** In speaking of Mr. Spence, of Liverrool, our 
commercial agent in that city, we said he had his 
appointment from the ‘State Department.’ 
We were aware that it was at least through that 
department such things are done, and in the 
estimates furnished to Congress ‘for appropria- 
tions required by the Department of State for 
six months ending December 31, 1863,’ we find 
an item of 6150 dollars (payable in gold) ‘for 
salaries of consuls and commercial agents.’ This 
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estimate is signed by Mr. Benjamin, Secretary of 
State. Mr. Spence, however, has written a book 
—before his appointment—and a letter since, 
which have caused many persons to be extremely 
malcontent at this Confederacy giving the sanc- 
tion of any official position whatever to a person 
who gives us so damaging an advocacy in England, 
and who is generally accepted in that country as 
our authorized champion. Apparently those who 
were supposed to have ‘appointed’ this man, 
are desirous to get rid of the responsibility ; they 
are ashamed of him, perhaps: and, accordingly, 
the Sentinel, which seems to be the organ of the 
Department of State, bids us observe that it was 
Mr. Memminger who appointed Spence; that it 
was on the recommendation of Mr. Mason; and 
that all this appears by an intercepted letter of 
Mr. Memminger to Mr. Mason, in which he says, 
‘I have appointed him.’ We take the correc- 
tion, and give the State Department the full 
benefit of it. Yet after all the appointments of 
consu!s and commercial agents, provided for by 
law, are made, like other appointments, through 
the appropriate department, and finding the 
appropriation to pay them called for by Mr. 
Benjamin under the head of Department of State, 
we not unnaturally used the expression—speaking 
loosely, however—that Mr. Spence has been 
appointed by that department. 

“If this gentleman were nothing more, or other, 
than a commercial agent, doing financial business 
for us in Liverpool, it would signify little what 
his private opinions might be; but he is more, 
and his opinions are not private. He has published 
a book advocating recognition of the Confederacy, 
and demonstrating, very well too, the right of 
secession. Further, he has the entrée of the 
Times newspaper, which is considered in this 
country to be a great matter, and has advocated 
the same cause in its columns. He has come to 
be accepted as our champion in England, and his 
championship is supposed to be sanctioned by us, 
on account of his having been rewarded for it 
with an official appointment. ‘Thus, as we have 
heretofore shewn, the serious admissions he makes 
against us are taken as our admissions, especially 
as there is no official disavowal of them either by 
Mr. Mason, or even by the Jndez. 

‘* These admissions amount to this, that Slavery 
is a ‘moral evil;’ that it ought to be abolished ; 
that the independence of the Confederacy ought 
to be acknowledged, because that is the way to 
ensure the ultimate extinction of Slavery, and 
especially that ‘it will be clearly allowable to 
our (the English) Government to decline to 
acknowledge their independence without express 
conditions on the sul.ject of Slavery.’ Next, the 
same Spence, in a letter to Mr. Patterson, of the 
Liverpool Board of Trade, (which we reprinted 
some time ago, ) ssid this, speaking of his aforesaid 
work: * You will find that I held, as I now hold, 
Slavery to be not only a “‘great moral wrong,” 
repugnant to the age we iive in, but also most 
injurious to the white people of the South, especially 
the working class, 1 then held, as I do now, that 
the independence of the South would inevitably 
end Slavery under the force of public opinion.’ 
And the letter ends with a suggestion that the 
power of granting or witholding recoguition is a 
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power which the British Government ‘ might 
effectively use to the extirpation of this evil.’ 
Mr. Mason is in London. He has not in any 
way repudiated that audacious pretension—that 
England, as a price of our recognition, may 
properly exact conditions by which we are to 
condemn and stultify ourselves, and admit the 
right of foreign Powers to interpose in our domestic 
concerns. The Index, which is understood to 
represent our Government in a sort of quasi- 
official way in London, has been equally silent 
(so far as we know) upon this important point. 
We sincerely trust it is not considered politic to 
encourage this delusion in the English mind by 
way of disposing them to consent to recognise us. 
There would be both humiliation and bad faith 
in this; and, in the end, bad policy too. There 
is no need that we should use any mean artifice 
or sanction any misrepresentation in order to 
win our absolute independence. We are not so 
weak, nor so poor in means or in spirit, that we 
should stoop to soothe the prejudice of Exeter 
Hall by this voluntary and gratuitous abasement. 
The Confederacy is not, and must not be, and 
shall not be, an humble beggar at England’s gate, 
saying, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee: correct and chastise me as thou wilt; only 
look down with compassion on the low estate of 
thine handmaiden. Great Britain, be merciful: 
to me, a sinner!’ 

‘This will not do. Mr. Spence may be a good 
commercial agent, but he is a most damaging and 
compromising advocate. This people repudiates. 
him. Though Mr. Mason recommend him, 
though the Secretary of the Treasury appoint 
him, though the State Department may get an 
appropriation for him, though we pay him in 
solid gold—yet the Enquirer, presuming in this 
matter to be the ‘organ’ of the Confederate 
people, will venture to declare to the British 
public that it is ‘grossly deceived if it imagines 
that the slightest interference will ever be per- 
mitted, or so much as the faintest suggestion 
listened to, coming from abroad, bearing in the 
remotest way upon the domestic institutions of 
these States. England will recognise, or not, just 
as she pleases; but we will suffer none of her- 
philanthropy in these parts. 





STEAM RAMS FOR THE CONFEDE- 
RATES. 














Tus following is the important memo- 
rial referred to inour Sum mary, which has 
| been sent from the Executive Committee 
'of the Emancipation Society to Earl 
Russell : 

‘Unto the Right Hon. Eart RvussEx1, 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

‘‘The Memorial of the Executive 
Committee of the Emancipation 
Society humbly sheweth:— 

‘That your memorialists desire to call 
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your lordship’s attention to.a subject of 
very grave and pressing importance. 

“Your memorialists have learned that | 
certain persons, regardless of the proceed- 
ings already taken by Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment to stop such practices, have 
equipped vessels of a very formidable kind, 
which are about to sail from England to 
make war upon a nation with which this 
country is at peace, and a people very 
nearly allied to us by ties of friendship and | 
commerce. | 

**In particular, your memorialists are 


informed, and earnestly call upon your | 
lordship to make immediate investigation | 
into the fact, that two powerful iron- | 
plated steam-rams, which for some time | 
have been in preparation in the Mersey by 
the builders of the Alabama, are now al- | 
most ready for sea; that the vessels are 
equipped and armed with steel prows and | 
turrets, and are intended for the purpose 
of committing hostilities against the Go- | 
vernment and people of the United States 
of America. One, it is believed, will sail 
on or about the 27th of this present month 
of August, and is to be received by the 
Confederate war vessel Florida, now hover- 
ing off the British coasts for the purpose. 
Another iron-plated war vessel, destined 
for the same service, is approaching com- | 
pletion in the Clyde. 

‘* In view of what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has already done in the ease of the 
suspected gunboat Alerandra, and of a 
statement by your lordship that you be- 
lieved the Foreign Enlistment Act sufli- 
cient to stop these dangerous practices, 
your memorialists cannot doubt that the 
law will be enforced against the persons 
and vessels concerned, in a spirit of loyalty 
and good faith to an allied nation strug- 
gling for constitutional freedom and eman- 
cipation against a rebellion of  slave- 
holders. 

‘May it therefore please your lordship 
to order a prompt investigation into the | 
circumstances above detailed, and, if neces-. 
sary for this purpose, to stop in the mean | 
time the departure of the war vessel which 
is ready to sail, and to apply the law with 
vigour to prevent hostile acts against a 
friendly power contending for human free- 
dom. 

‘*And your petitioners will ever pray. 


‘*W. Evans, Chairman 

“Pp. A. Taytor, ) = Joint 
““W.T. Matixson, § Treasurers. 
‘*F. W. Cuesson, Hon. Secretary.” | 
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SLAVE-TRADE TO PERU. 


A New slave-trade has sprung up between 
the Polynesian group, Callao and other ports 
in Peru. The facts have reached this country 
through the French authorities at Tahiti, 
and are contained in a series of depositions 
and legal reports which have been published 
by the Imperial Commissioner acting as 
Governor of the Society Islands. They 
have also been recorded in the Australian 
papers, and the last mails bring information 


| fully corroborating the first reports. 


It appears that late last year seven or 


_more vessels left Callao, with the professed 


object of recruiting emigrants for the purpose 
of colonization, but, as it turns out, with no 


other aim than to kidnap as many of the 


natives as possible, and convey them as 


slaves, to be sold in Peru. An account of 


the proceedings in one case or two will suffice 
to give an idea of the general character of 
the enterprise : ; 
The barque Empressa, of Lima, belonging 
to one Don Francisco Garnavare, sailed trom 
Callao on the 22nd November last, the ship’s 
company being composed of persons of Spa- 
vish, Greek, Chilian, Italian, Portuguese, 
American, French, English, and Maltese 


origin. ‘The barque having arrived in the 
_bay of Tipee, Noukahiva, by the middle of 
| December, a party of six was landed on the 
_ eastern shore, and collected the natives— 


with whom they spent about two hours—by 


_making presents of looking-glasses, calicoes, 
-and necklaces. A number of Kanakas were 


enticed to the vessel, but the appearance of 
a French agent, and the energetic protests of 
two Englishmen on board, who then, for the 
first time, learned the project of the captain, 
temporarily frustrated his intention, and the 
Empressa left the bay. On the 21st De- 
cember the barque was in the Bay of Haka- 
moni. Here the captain found an English- 
man named Henry James Nichols, a resi- 
dent on the island, whom he endeavoured to 
engage in his plan. He told Nichols that 
they had come to get Indians, and to sell 


them in Peru, and as they were unable to 


obtain them willingly, they were resolved to 
take them by force; that if he would join 
them his fortune was made, for in Peru he 
would get from five to ten piastres per head 
for every Indian landed, but that from three 
to four hundred were wanted to make a 
cargo. While on board, Nichols saw the 
two Englishmen who had protested against 
the scheme, wounded and in irons, and was 
told by the captain that ‘but for those two 
rascals he should have got ‘wo hundred 
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Kanakas at Noukahiva.’ Nichols was also 
told, that when the required number of 
natives had been obtained, it would be casy 
to get out of all trouble by cajoling one of 
them to sign a contract as chief of the others. 
Perceiving in what a situation he stood, as 
depositary of the captain’s secret, Nichols 
feigned to be pleased with the offer; but the 
captain distrusted him, and would not allow 
him to leave the ship unaccompanied. In 
the end, he escaped with his Kanakas, by 
seizing one of the Empressa's boats while 
the captain was asleep, and while the doctor, 
who was second in authority, was drunk. 
Soon after the two Englishmen. were set 
ashore, on x desolate spot, under charge of 
a vagabond Kanaka, who was provided with 
four bottles of whisky, and a new glistening 
knife, for the occasion. On Tuesday, the 
28th December, the Empressa was at Hilkea. 
By the representations of a colonist named 
Antoro, more than a hundred Kanakas were 
induced to go on board. The following ac- 
count of what passed when the time of action 
had come is condensed from the joint de- 
position of five Indians, certified by M. de 
Kermei, resident at Marquesas. 

A little before the departure of the 
vessel, Antoro returned to shore. ‘Ten Ka- 
nikas having gone to eat and drink in.the 
eaptain’s cabin, the doctor shut the door on 
them, and placed himself, armed, between 
them and the door. About ten others had 
descended to the between decks, where 
victuals and drink were given to them. 
Whilst thus engaged, a signal was given 
by striking on the bell, when some of the 
crew endeavoured to clap on the hatches, 
but the Indians who were on deck prevented 
this from being done, and eight Kanakas 
regained the deck, two others, who had 
been seized and bound, being left below. 
The Indians on deck, about a hundred in 
number, seeing that the vessel was under 
way, threw themselves into the sea, in order 
to gain their canoes; and the crew being 
unable to seize the Kanakas, who defended 
themselves vigorously, some being luckily 
armed with tomahawks, got possession of 
only seven women or children. The Indians 
complain that their relatives, to the number 
of nineteen, have been bound and carried off 
by this vessel; and bear witness to the fact 
that viclence only had kept them on board, 

But the most atrocious acts in prose- 
cution of this enterprise were those concerted 
between the captains of the Peruvian barques 
Garolina, Rosa Carmen, and Rosa Patricia, 
the brig El Castro, the schooner Cora, and 
the ship Guillermo, Those vessels having 
been assembled at Easter Island on the 22nd 
December, it was resolved by the captains of 
them to undertake a grand expedition on 
shore. Accordingly the next morning, at 
half-past seven, a large body of men from 
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the several crews were collected on the 
beach under arms. The captain of the Rosa 
Carmen took them under his command ; and 
having addressed them on their duties, 
— them on the rocks and bushes around, 
iimself remaining on the beach with the 
other captains and a few men, pretending to 
open packages, and displaying gaudy trinkets 
of small value. The natives, as usual, at- 
tracted by curiosity and a desire to possess 
these objects, soon came down in large num- 
bers. While they were admiring the beads, 
necklaces, mirrors, and other articles, and 
hoping for presents, the captain of the Rosa 
Carmen discharged a revolver in the air. 
The signal was answered by a simultaneous 
fire from the surrounding rocks and bushes, 
and ten Indians fell. A scene of the wildest 
confusion ensued. The greater number of the 
Indians fled in all directions, uttering grievous 
cries. Some threw themselves into the sea, 
others scrambled over the rocks, and con- 
cealed themselvesas best they could; but dur- 
ing this time about 200 of them were seized 
andsecurely bound. The prisoners wereimme-~ 
diately carried on board the Rosa Carmen, 
filling the air with their cries and groans, 
and were the next day divided among the 
vessels, according to the number of men 
which each had furnished for the expedition. 
One of the crew of the Guillermo, which had 
thirteen Indians for its share, deposes, that 
when the ship was about ten miles out at sea 
the captain and supercargo began to take 
stock of their acquisitions, and finding a boy 
too small, and a woman too old to be sold, 
threw them both into the sea. The ship’s 
carpenter, who offered an objection to this 
way of disposing of them, was silenced with 
a threat that if he did not hold his tongue he 
should be thrown after them. 

The Imperial Commissioner command- 
ing in the Society Islunds, on hearing of 
these occurrences, sent the steamer Latouche 
Treville to warn the natives of the neigh- 
bouring islands, and to encourage them to 
resistance. While performing this service, 
Lieutenant De St. Sermin captured one of 
the ships, the natives of Rapa obtained pos- 
session of another, and a third was seized 
after her unsuspecting master bad taken her 
into harbour to water. It appears that be- 
fore the vessels left Callao, the French 
Minister, on learning that the object of their 
expedition was to obtain immigrants, warned 
the captain of at least one of them, that if 
any force were employed to get possession 
of the Indians, the consequences to all con- 
cerned would be serious. The captain of 
the Empressa, however, told Nichols that he 
calculated upon eluding the vigilance of the 
French and English Ministers, by disem- 
barking his captures at Haacho, a port about 
sixty-nine miles from Callao. 

The further details recently received are 
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contained in a report by the Rev. Mr. Mur- 
ray, Muny years a missionary in Western 
Polynesia, read by him at a public meeting 
held in Sydney to memorialize the British 
Parliament on the subject. The facts set 
forth in the report were obtained from three 
missionaries resident in the islands, two 
native teachers, a Valparaiso merchant, a 
British captain, and the British Consul at 
Samoa. These accounts shew, that so far 
from these outrages being confined to the 
islands under French authority, have ex- 
tended over the entire group; and that 
while the French officials would be willing 
to extend the circle of their interference, they 
have confined their preventive efforts to 
these islands, which constitute but a very 
small portion of the area exposed to the 
eg of the man-stealers, deeds of cruelty 
and blood are being perpetrated on the vast- 
est scale without check. Twenty-five vessels 
are known now to have been fitted out at 
Callao, and to have carried off upwards of 
1500 natives from different islands of the 
Polynesian group, and conveyed them to 
South America; and there is reason to fear 
that the traffic is being prosecuted with un- 
abated vigour. Easter Island appears to 
have been converted into a dépot. It is 
about thirty-six miles in circumference; and 
the pirates, previously to occupying it, swept 
off all the natives, destroying their property, 
and reserving for their own use only the 
live stock. ito this island the slavers carry 
their wretched victims ; and a schooner plies 
regularly between it and the coast, carrying 
away cargo after cargo into Slavery, misery, 
and death. Three of the vessels are said to 
be owned, in whole or in part, by a mercan- 
tile house in Callao connected with a Liver- 
pool firm. The scale on which the opera- 
tions of this slave fleet are conducted, and 
the misery to which they give 1ise, may be 
judged of from a couple of extracts from the 
Rev. Mr. Murray's report already referred 
to. He says: 


“On board one vessel that called off Samoa, 
there were 300 natives of different islands, and 
the captain wished to obtain 400 more to com- 
plete his cargo. Think of 700 human beings, 
accustomed to the most perfect freedom, crowded 
on board a single vessel, in the heart of the 
tropics. We have reliable information respect- 
ing the following islands and the numbers taken 
from them: Fitialangi, 100; Pukapuka, 60; 
Manshiki and Mangarongaro, 40; Tokelan, 60; 
Savage Island, 160; total from these islands, 
420. These islands, with the exception of Savage 
Island, which lies in lat. 19 S. and long. 170 W., 
all lie towards the line about lat. S. 8 to 10, and 
long. W., from 150 to 172. On all these islands, 
except Fitialangi, we have missions, and it is 

wing to that that we are in possession of the 
information we have. But for that we might 
have been in utter ignorance of what has taken 
place. * ° . * . 
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‘When the ship sailed on the night of the 
capture, the natives on board thought she was 
making a long tack; but they soon found that 
they only were really off. They then held a 
council as to what was to be done; the young 
men were for seizing the captain and crew, tying 
them all up, and then taking the ship in, and, 
when the natives were all safe on shore, untying 
the crew and letting them go; but the old men 
overruled this, lest any of the foreigners should 
be killed in the affray. Two white men, armed, 
guarded the hatchway, which was shut down, 
and the poor creatures below were in total dark- 
ness. They kept knocking at the door, deck, 
and sides of the ship, and calling to be let out. 
After a while, some of the white men went down 
and beat them with great pieces of wood for 
making a noise. When the poor captives 
thought it was about the time of their evening 
worship, they united in their wretched confine- 
ment in singing and prayer. 

‘On the following day the vessel stood in 
towards the shore. Some natives, ignorant of 
the character of the ship and of what had trans- 
pired, went on board. Those in confinement 
recognised the well-known sounds of their native 
tongue. They shouted for help, but of course in 
vain. By desperate efforts they succeeded in 
breaking a hole in the door large enough to let 
one through at atime. A number succeeded in 
reaching the deck, and rushed over the ship’s 
side into the sea, but there were only two or 
three small canoes—land was a long way off, 
and some were not able to swim well. The 
wretches on board fired from the deck upon the 
helpless natives in the canoes and the water. A 
boat was lowered, and many were recaptured. 
Seven only escaped. Among those carried off 
were thirteen church members, and many candi- 
dates. Kighteen wives are left without hus- 
bands, and sixty-three children are deprived of 
their fathers.” 

We add a copy of a letter to James Back- 
house, from Thomas J. Crouch, Sheriff of 
Tasmania, dated Hobart Town, June 23, 
1863, which will show how strong the feel- 
ing in those parts is against this new form 
of slave-trading : 

*“ My pear Srr,—You must not think that 
you are furgotten by me because I have not 
written you often, for I assure you we still 
remember the happy seasons we had the pleasure 
of spending together. Although years have 
rolled on since, yet we often speak and think of 
you, and our dear friend G. W. Walker; and 
the perusal of his memoir tends to bring you 
fresh to our remembrance. He has gone before 
us, yet I trust we shall all meet again to part no 
more for ever. You will perceive by the news- 
paper I send by this mail that Slavery has re- 
vived in the Pacific. It appears that several 
vessels sailing under the Peruvian flag have visited 
those parts, and taken away the people in order 
to work them in the mines. Some of the letters 
read from the Missionaries and native teachers 
give a most harrowing description of the state of 
things among the natives. A meeting has been 
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held in Sydney, and a petition adopted and sent 
to the governor, praying that steps may be 
immediately taken to put a stop to such barba- 
rities. One island is left with only seven male 
adults on it: some females and children have 
also been captured. It is said that one mercan- 
tile house in Lima has contracted to supply ten 
thousand of these poor benighted people for the 
purpose of working them in the mines. It is 
said their sufferings on board the vessels are 
great, and their natural indolence has been the 
cause of the lash being freely used to make them 
Jabour. Last Friday evening a public meeting 
was held in this city, when the mayor presided, 
and a strong petition was adopted, praying the 
governor to take immediate steps to put a stop 
thereto, as also to return those that have been 
carried away. Some of the speakers used strong 
language. I have little doubt that when the 
news reaches England, it will create a sensation 
of no ordinary character. We feel it much, 
because several of the whalers from the Austra- 
lian ports are in the habit of calling at these 
islands for the purposes of trade and to procure 
refreshments. It cannot be supposed for a 
moment that the iuhabitants will be able to 
distinguish between one flag and another, so that 
we are expecting to hear that some terrible dis- 
asters will arise in conseque..ce of these atro- 
cities. Moreover, the work of the Missionaries 
must of n.cessity be greatly impeded, perhaps 
frustrated entirely, b.cause it will create great 
distrust in all white men. Knowin,s the large- 
ness of your heart, I am sure you will feel 
grieved at these events; and if opportunity 
offers, you will only be too glad to add the 
weight of your influence to assist in putting a 
stop thereto. 
** Believe me, 
** Yours ve y truly, 
“Tuomas J. Croucn,. 

*¢ Hobart Town, June 23, 1863.” 

We can only add, in conclusion, that the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society will do their duty in this 
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mutter, 


PROPOSED RECOGNITION OF THE 
SOUTH. 


A niaHiy-esteemed correspondent of our’s 
has been recently solicited by certain parties 
connected with the “ Manchester Southern 
Club” to join their movement. He is in- 
formed that “the South has already decreed 
free-trade as the basis of its future policy, 
and that to recognise its independence would 
be the speediest way to abolish Slavery, and 
would at once put‘an end to the war and the 
slave-trade.” Our friend has replied to this 
overture, to the effect that, “if the South 





will pass a law and enter into engagements 
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with the European Powers, to abolish Slavery 
and the slave-trade within seven years from 
the lst of January next, making the latter 
piracy,” he is ready to promote the move- 
ment in question, and to urge his friends to 
do the same. He proposes that every year 
one-seventh of all the slaves shall be set 
free, und be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of citizens, and that compensation 
ot otherwise be allowed to the slaveowner’s 
as they may agree amongst themselves. He 
is of the view, that if the South will consent 
to the terms suggested, nine-tenths of the 
people of this country would support the 
movement, and he asks if we will “try the 
South.” 

Our esteemed correspondent is a very 
sincere friend to the anti-slavery cause, and 
we feel persuaded, that in submitting the 
above proposition to us, he is actuated only 
by a single-minded desire to see the war 
stopped, and the slaves set free. We do not, 
however, perceive how these objects are to 
be attained by the course he proposes, and 
we are decidedly of opinion, that to accede 
to his suggestion would be the worst policy, 
and an entirely false move on the part of 
those who desire the abolition of Slavery. 

In the first place, the proposition comes 
originally from a highly suspicious quarter. 
Among the Vice- Presidents of the “‘ Southern 
Club,” we find the names of J. A. Roebuck, 
W. S. Lindsay, W. H. Gregory, A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, and Lord Robert Cecil, 
with others who have not been quite so pro- 
minent as their colleagues in the advocacy 
of the South, but whose views are identical. 
The Association was formed, “‘to counteract 
the mischievous violations of neutrality by 
agitators in the Northern interest, supported 
by the Union and Emancipation Society, and 
to advocate the just claims of the Confede- 
rate States, their right of Secession and inde- 
pendence, the termination of the war, and 
the gradual abolition of Slavery.” Now, 
at the outset, we have a Society to deal with, 
of which the object and principles are in 
direct opposition to those of all the anti- 
slavery organizations throughout the king- 
dom. It identifies itself with Secession, 
with armed rebellion, with its one purpose, 
with the policy of the Southern leaders, and 
therefore with the war. It is, consequently, 
inconsistent with itself. The South com- 
menced the war with the sole object of found- 
ing a new republic based upon Slavery, and is 
now fighting for no other purpose. ‘The new 
Southern Slaveholders’ Aid Society must, 
under these circumstances, be regarded as a 
barefaced hypocrisy, having not the slightest 
claim to consideration, but, on the contrary, 
meriting the utmost amount of opprobrium, 
as an organization which presents itself 
under false pretences. It stands condemned 
by the same mouth that condemned Seces- 
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sion, in the most emphatic terms, in the 
Georgia Convention of January 1861,* and 
we see no reason to believe that that judg- 
ment will be reversed by any verdict of our 
own anti-slavery countrymen. 

“fo stop the war” is a most desirable 
purpose to work for, but it will strike every 
one that the most effectual method of accom- 
plishing this object is for those who com- 
menced it, to make their submission to the 
Government against which they have re- 
belled. This may be done at once, without 
the interference of any new Society, espe- 


cially of one which seeks the support of the | 


anti-slavery partyin England. If this party 
is to recognise “the South” in any capacity 
at all, it can be only in its true character as 
a body of rebels, and any overtures to them 
must be solely with a view to induce them 
to return to their allegiance. We ask what 
prospect there is of their acceptance of such 
a proposition ? 

But we are told, that to recognise ‘ the 
South” will surely stop the war. We ask 
what is “the South?’ What are the limits 
of its territory? Does it claim the right of 
holding the Mississippi, to wit, among other 
water-ways’? Who is to retain possession 
of Vicksburg, Port Hudson, New Orleans, 
wrung froin these rebels at so enormous a 
sacrifice of life and treasure? Are Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Maryland, the best portion 
of Tennessee, Western Virginia, and all the 
States west of the Mississippi, not to speak 
of the most important part of Florida, and 
the entire sea-board of the States, so far as 
command of them is practicable —all of 
which are in the actual possession of the 


Federal Government, and therefore secured | 


to the Union—are these claimed as part of 
the territory of “the South?” Before it is 
possible to deal in any way with “the 
South,” it must have a local habitation as 
well asa name, At this moment it has only 
the latter. It is obvious that negociation 
with a nonentity is simply an absurdity. 
Assuming it, however, to be possible to 
open diplomatic relations with “the South,” 


. . . | 
as represented by Jefferson Davis and his | 
fellow-conspirators, we are not enlightened | 


as to the manner in which “ recognition” 
would stop the war. That it would do so, 
is only a bold assertion. It is based upon 


the assumption that “the South’? is fighting | 


solely for independence, whereas it is fight- 


ing for the right of perpetuating Slavery, | 
independence being only a means to this. 


end. Under these circumstances, it is most 


unlikely that the Confederate leaders would | 
even hearken to overtures of recognition, | 





* Vide * Secession condemned by authority,” 
a speech made by the Hon. A. H. Stephens, Esq., 


page 199 of the present Number of the Reporter. 
— (Ep. A.S.R.) 
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founded upon the condition of emancipation. 
If they acceded to any such proposition, they 
would stultify themselves, re | stand self- 
deprived of the one terrible plea they urged, 
in justification of their rebellion, with all its 
awful consequences. 

There is yet another reason, which is con- 
clusive to us, why the anti-slavery party 
should stand aloof from Messrs. Roebuck 





| and Co. One of their objects is “ to advo- 


| cate the gradual abolition of Slavery.” But 
| Mr. Lincoln has already abolished it through- 
‘out the rebel States, a fact wholly ignored 
by the “Southern Club,” but which the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause have ac- 
cepted as accomplished. They cannot, there- 
fore, join in a movement to effect gradually, 
| what it has been decreed shall be done forth- 
with, and which is, indeed, actually in course 
of rapid consummation. Nor is it shewn 
with whom negociations for gradual eman- 
cipation are to proceed. According to the 
new theory of government laid down by the 
Southern leaders, each State is sovereign 
within its own limits—as indeed, with re- 
ference to its own institutions, it was under 
the United-States’ Constitution—and Mr. 
Jefferson Davis’s Cabinet has no more right 
to interfere to obtain a change of those insti- 
tutions in the States forming the Confe- 
deracy, than any President of the United 
States has, “save in times of armed rebel- 
lion,” when he may do any thing in virtue 
of the “powers extraordinary” with which 
he then becomes invested. Before, then, 
the Confederate Government can undertake 
to abolish Slavery, each Slave State must 
be canvassed, and its sentiments ascertained 
by the popular vote. Pending this process, 
is the war to go on? Is recognition to be 
arrested till the result is known? wen 





| these are contingencies not to be overlooked, 


|and which it is the duty of the “‘ Southern 
Club”’ to shew are provided for. 


| It appears to us, however, that recognition 


of “‘the South” is demanded as a condition 
| preliminary to every thing. But if “the 
| South” obtains recognition unconditionally, 
in other words, what it pretends to be fighting 
for, where is the guarantee for the fulfilment 
of the implied anti-slavery part of the contract? 
| Then we ure to advocate “ the just claims 
of the Confederate States, and their right of 
Secession and independence.” The Kxecu- 
‘tive of the “Southern Club” will perhaps 
inform the public what are “ the just claims” 
referred to. The actual Vice-President of 
| the Confederacy challenged the Georgian 
Convention to answer him “what claim, 
founded in justice and right, had been with- 


held” from the South by the United-States’ 
| Government, but challenged in vain. What 
| case for the South is the “Southern Club” 
likely to make out, when the Georgian Con- 
vention failed to present any? Again, the 
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advocacy of “the right of Secession ” on the 
part of the South, implies an approval of the 
extreme means it has had recourse to, for the 
purpose of vindicating it, and also of the 
continued prosecution of the war, until the 
cause of Secession and pro-slavery is trium- 
phant. Are any of the friends of the slave 
in this country likely to accept such an 
issue? 

As for the proposal that the South shall 
abolish the slave-trade,”” we have on more 
than one occasion demonstrated that its 
revival is far more likely to take place. The 
Constitution of the Confederacy does, indeed, 
already prohibit it, but it was permitted by 
a clause in the original draft of that same 
Constitution, and was struck out by Jefferson 
Davis, with a view to conciliate the goodwill 
of the Border or Slave-breeding States, and 
possibly under a decent apprehension of the 
effect which its retention would produce on 
the mind of Europe at large. There is, 
however, not only no guarantee that the 
African slave-trade to the Southern States 
shall not be revived, but an actual provision 
is made for its re-establishment. It has 
been done in a way to evade ordinary vigi- 
lance ; but the means exist7 notwithstanding. 
The section of the Confederate Constitution 
providing for modifications of that instru- 
ment, contains a clause which renders the 
decision of three-fourths of the States bind- 
ing upon the whole. It so happens that the 
slave-consuming States are precisely those 
in rebellion, consequently all have a direct 
interest in promoting the removal of all re- 


strictions upon a trafic which would furnish | 


their fields with hands at one-fifth of the 
cost of purchasing them from the slave- 
breeders at home. As it is more than pro- 
bable that the Border States would remain 
in the Union—should the question arise of 
its reconstruction without the Confederate 
States—it is certain that the latter would 
cast a unanimous vote in favour of an altera- 
tion in their Constitution, which promised 
them a future advantage; and free trade in 
Africans has long been one of the most 
highly-favoured and prominently-advocated 
points of Southern policy. Even if the 
Border States went with the South, the 
result of a popular vote on such a question 
would not be affected, because the majority 
necessary to secure a favourable veto would 
always remain with the other States. In 
presence of these facts, it should be obvious to 
the most superficial observer, that the whole 
strength of the South, as a body politic— 
should it ever attain that position—would be 
directed to defeat the purpose of the anti- 
slavery party, whose support is now soug ht. 
We may add, that inasmuch as the African 
slave-trade is piracy by the laws of the 
United States, which are operative through- 
out them, we may safely leave it to the 
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Federal Government to make those laws re- 
spected wherever its authority extends. 

In another column we place upon record 
the programme of “ the Southern Club,” or, 
as it is also called, “the Central Assoviation 
for the recognition of the Confederate States,” 
and a reprint of a Circular which has been 
extensively distributed, and which solicits 
support to promote “a friendly joint media- 
tion of the European Powers, preceded by 
fair and equal recognition of the South as a 
contracting Power.” The “Club” and the 
“Central Association” are the same organiza- 
tion, the latter appearing to be the latest title 
adopted, and the last address given, its latest 
abiding-place. We feel assured that some 
of the gentlemen whose names figure in the 
list of members have not sufficiently looked 
into the objects which their leaders propose, 
but have been inveigled, by specious repre- 
sentations, into lending their countenance to 
a scheme which identifies them completely 
with the Slaveholders’ Confederacy, and with 
its objects, and of which they will some day 
be most thoroughly ashamed. We pity the 
amiable weakness which has led them into so 
false a position, and may be allowed to ex- 
press the hope that they will perceive their 
error, and withdraw’from association with 
the supporters of Slavery and the slave- 
trade. 


—£ 


CASE OF A, FITZJAMES, ESQ., OF 
TRINIDAD AND SIERRA LEONE. 


A series of Parliamentary papers has just 
been issued, relating to the appointment of 
Mr. A. Fitzjames to the office of Queen’s 
Advocate in the colony of Sierra Leone, and 
to his dismissal from the said office, Mr. 
Fitzjames is a gentleman of colour, a native 
of Trinidad, where he practised many years 
successfully as a barrister, In 1853, 1856, 
and 1857, Mr. Fitzjames applied for the 
office of Queen’s Advocate at Sierra Leone, 
and on each occasion was strongly recom- 
mended by the then Governor of the island as 
a suitable person for the appointment, not 
only on account of his talents, but of his 
high jiersonal character. In consequence of 
these recommendations he obtained the office 
in December 1857, and proceeded to Sierra 
Leone, where he discharged his duties with 
credit to himself, and with advantage to the 
colonists. 

In the course of the year 1861—perhaps 
antecedently—Governor Hill appears to have 
conceived an animosity against him, and pro- 
bably the design of encompassing his removal. 
The cause was a dispute concerning a sum 
of money for bounties, to which, as Acting- 
Governor during Colonel Hill’s absence, Mr. 
Fitzjames deemed himself entitled, in virtue 
of certain captures of slaves which had been 
made, and on which head-money was al- 
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lowed. To a man in Governor Hill’s posi- 
tion, it was a comparatively easy matter to 
render Mr. Fitzjames’ position most uncom- 
fortable, or in more homely phraseology, to 
make the colony ‘too hut for him.” A series 
of petty annoyances was commenced by per- 
sons either in the Governor’s favour, or 
seeking his good graces, which were cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to accomplish their ob- 
ject. Individuals are never wanting, under 
similar circumstances, to side with thestronger 
party, and it could not long escape notice 
that the Governor and the Queen’s Advocate 
were not onterms. To individuals currying 
favour with the Governor, a prospect opened 
at once of seconding his animosity against 
the Queen’s Advocate, and more than one of 
these were ready to aggravate the feud. It 
fell out, then, that the Crown Prosecutor 
and Mr, Fitzjames had a difference. The 
latter alleges that the former was in the 
habit of addressing him disrespectfully in 
Court, while presiding as Acting-Chief 
Justice, and of treating his authority with 
contempt. Formal complaints by the Queen's 
Advocate were not heeded by the Governor, 
and the natural result ensued, namely, un- 
seemly altercations, in open Court, which 
Mr. Fitzjames very properly considered 
were calculated to lower the dignity of the 
judicial tribunals, The:Governor took the 
side of the Crown Prosecutor, and com- 
plained of Mr. Fitzjames to the Duke of 
Newcastle, intimating an intention of dis- 
missing him. This was on the occasion of 
Mr. Fitzjames having protested against a 
form of inquiry which Governor Hill had 
ordered into a formal complaint made by the 
Crown Prosecutor of his having been in- 
sulted in Court by the Queen’s Advocate. 
The native people now took up the quarrel), 
and memorialized the Duke of Newcastle to 
put a stop to the systematic annoyances to 
which the Queen’s Advocate was subjected, 
specifying particular acts. Governor Hill 
alleged that this petition had been got up by 
Mr. Fitzjames’ own friends, with his con- 
currence, and that it had raised “a cry of 
colour,” which was calculated to breed dis- 
cord among the native people. Mr. Fitz- 
james defended himself against the Go- 
vernor’s unfairness, first in a communication 
to himself, and secondly in a formal des- 
patch to the Duke of Newcastle. In the 
mean time Governor Hill’s behaviour to- 
wards Mr. Fitzjames increased in animo- 
sity ; and finally, on the plea that Mr. Fitz- 
james had spoken in “seditious” and dis- 
paraging terms of him, a plea resting 
entirely upon conflicting testimony, he sus- 

nded Mr. Fitzjames from office. Hereupon 

{r. Fitzjames—having vainly endeavoured 
to obtain a fair hearing, and to defend him- 
self against the charges brought against 
him—left the colony for England, and ap- 
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aled in person to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Ve may here state that Governor Hill made 
it a grievance against Mr. Fitzjames, that 
he had sent a copy of the Memorial of the 
Sierra-Leone people above referred to, to 
the Anti-Slavery Society, an allegation we 
can vouch for as utterly unfounded. A copy 
of the document certainly did reach us, but 
we did not receive it from Mr. Fitzjames— 
whom we had not then the honour of know- 
ing—nor, so far as we can learn, from any 
person in any way connected with him. 

After many months of painful effort to 
induce the Duke of Newcastle to institute a 
thorough investigation, Mr. Fitzjames was 
informed that Governor Hill’s sentence of 
dismissal had been confirmed by the Duke, 
who, be it here observed, no doubt acted 
as he believed impartially. After a careful 

erusal of the evidence, and of Mr. Fitz- 
james’ rejoinders to the later correspondence 
on the subject of a disputed letter, recanting, 
on the part of one of the witnesses, a mate- 
rial part of his evidence, we are constrained 
to say that we consider Mr. Fitzjames has 
been most cruelly used, and deserves the ut- 
most commiseration. The testimony of the 
parties whom the Governor produces as wit- 
nesses are shewn by Mr, Fitzjames to be 
undeserving of credit, because not impartial, 
and because otherwise untrustworthy. ‘The 
charge of “intemperate and seditious lan- 
guage,” employed against the Governor, 
rests entirely upon evidence of the most 
contradictory character, the information 
having been originally volunteered to the 
Governor, by a person not friendly to Mr. 
Fitzjames ; nor does the report of Governor 
Blackall, when examined and tested by Mr. 
Fitzjames’ explanations, deprive the case of 
its one-sided character. It is clearly to be 
seen from the first, that to remove Mr. 
Fitzjames from the colony was a foregone 
conclusion in the Governor’s mind, and that 
to uccomplish this object every and the most 
unfair oFisaiens was taken of him. The 
result has been most disastrous to a worthy 
public servant. In a letter to a friend, 
which we have seen, Mr. Fitzjames thus de- 
picts his own position : 

“ T accepted an office under Government, 
and made great sacrifices to proceed to Africa 
to fill that office. Ireceived what I believed 
to be serious grievances from the Governor 
of the colony, both in my own person and in 
that of my wife, by that Governor’s lending 
himself to the unmanly insult of summoning 
her to a police court a3 a witness in a case of 
obscene language, for the mere purpose of 
insulting her. I took the most constitutional 
step to seek redress for these grievances, by 
complaining to the superior.of my depart- 
ment. No answer is demanded of the Go- 
vernor, He brings a counter-charge by way 
of answer. He sits as judge and accuser in 
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his charge against me. I am not allowed to 
be present, nor to see the charge, nor to know 
the name of the person upon whose report 
the charge is founded; and without being 
heard, or time to prepare my defence, I am 
dismissed from my offices. 1 appeal to the 
Privy Council. The Colonial Office refuse 
to sanction the hearing of my case, and turn 
me adrift; and it is only from tle Blue 
Book, published a year after my dismissal, 
that I come to know the grounds upon which 
I am dismissed. The proceedings appear 
strange to me, and I um returning home a 
perfect wreck.” 

Mr. Fitzjames will arrive in Trinidad 
shortly after this paper reaches the colony. 
He will have to recommence life. We be- 
speak for him a kind reception and support 
in his profession ; and we sincerely trust that 
the injustice he has met with, especially at 
the hands of Colonel Hill, may not militate 
against his success, nor in any way tend to 
prejudice him in public estimation. It is 
not the first instance of Colonel Hill’s vin- 
dictiveness and arbitrary conduct, with re- 
gard to public servants, which has come 
under our notice. We have not forgotten his 
peremptory suppression of a Sierra Leone 
journal, nor the severe rebuke which was 
administered to him by Lord Stanley, then 
Colonial Secretary, for abusing his official 
authority to the detriment of the public 
welfare. Our late friend, Consul Hanson, 
experienced the effect of his animosity, to 
gratify which Governor Hill did not scruple 
to have recourse to the most unworthy de- 
vices to mislead the Colonial Office, which, 
in this latest instance of persecution, has, we 
believe, been completely misguided by him. 
In conclusion we may record, as a most 
singular circumstance, contirmatory, in our 
estimation, of the premeditated character of 
the proceedings against Mr. Fitzjames, that 
the principal mae who took a hostile part 
against him have benefited by his removal. 
One has been appointed to his office as Com- 
missioner, another to that of Police Magis- 
trate, and a third is recommended as Queen’s 
Advocate. Such facts have of themselves 
an eloquence sufficient to carry home con- 
viction to any unbiassed mind. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 


Tue following interesting communication 
has been forwarded to us for publication 
by the Rev. James Long, late of Calcutta. 
Some of the daily papers, to which we sent 
a copy, kindly gave it a place. Probably 
some of our readers may remember the 
name of our correspondent in connection 
with the Nil Durpan case in India. The 
Rev. James Long translated a native tale, 
bearing this title, which had been penned 
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to expose the oppressive character of the 
present system of growing indigo; for 
merely doing which he was prosecuted, 
fined, and imprisoned. The natives, how- 
ever, paid the fine. He came to England 
for his health, late last summer, and is now 
visiting Russia for the purpose of gleaning 
information respecting the working of the 
Serf Emancipation Act. 

** Moscow, July 13. 

*¢ Sir,—As many of your readers are interested 
in the great question of serf emancipation in 
Russia, I write you a few lines on the subject, 
trusting they will encourage the efforts of those 
who are working in the anti-slavery cause in 
other parts of the world. 

“‘T have seen frequently the leaders of the 
serf emancipation movement both in Moscow and 
Petersburg, as weil as in the interior. I visited 
the estates of Prince Cherkessy, 100 miles south 
of Moscow, in the government of Tola, and I was 
delighted with all I saw and heard. It shows 
without any doubt that a great and pacific revo- 
lution has been accomplished in Russia, the 
effects of which are calculated to be of great 
utility to the cause of the peasantry throughout 
the world. 

“The great principle on which emancipation 
is based is the old municipal system of Russia, 
applied to the peasantry; a complete system of 
self-government. ‘The peasants elect themselves 
the heads of the villages, and these correspond 
with the authorities. 

‘‘ These heads assemble twice a month to settle 
disputes among the peasants. The Government 
have appointed throughout Russia 1600 hono- 
rary magistrates to settle disputes between the 
peasants and proprietors. These magistrates 
meet once a month in session to hear appeals 
from the decision of individual magistrates. I 
was present at one of them. It was a case where 
a s‘eward brought a charge -gainst the peasantry 
of not paying certain debts which they had con- 
tracted before emancipation. It was dceply in- 
teresting to watch the different parties. The 
independent but civil air of the peasants, who 
felt they were treated as men, not as cattle, and 
cn the other hand the insolent swagger of the 
steward, who seemed sure of gaining his case, 
and no doubt looked with a longing, lingering 
regret on the good old times when he could have ~ 
sent these peasants to Siberia, and was absolute 
master of the life and honour of them and their 
families. However, he was defeated, and had 
to retire crestfallen. It is truly a new era for 
the peasants. 

‘Education is progressing along with social 
improvement. More than 8000 schools have 
been opened for the peasants, and everywhere 
I hear of their being anxious to read, as they 
feel they ought to be able to read the laws by 
which they are governed. The peasant now feels 
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he is a man, and as such ought to cultivate his 
intellect. 

*‘ Fierce was the opposition raised to emanci- 
pation, particularly by the smaller proprietors, 
who ground the peasant down by excessive 
exactions. The great proprietors were much 
more liberal. The men who advocated emanci- 
pation had to endure much from their country- 
men, and I only wish they received more sym- 
pathy from Englishmen, as they are deserving 
of it, as is the Czar. Nothing could exceed his 
firmness and noble zeal in the question. He 
knew that by his course he ran the risk of 
losing his life, but this did not deter him. 

“The demand for land is increasing rapidly 
on the part of the peasants. The enemies of 


emancipation said the land would go out of cul- | 


tivation, as the peasantry would be too idle to 
work, but events have disproved this. I was 
surprised to see the care with which the pea- 
sants cultivate their land, and the eagerness 
with which they invest any savings they may 
possess in the purchase of land. They have in 
this the same taste as the French peasantry. 
Had the peasantry in Russia not got the land— 
of course paying rent for it—it would have led 
toa proletarian system most disastrous to the 
Russian peasant. 

**T have heard from all classes of persons 
here but one opinion—in favour of emancipa- 
tion; while even those who were opposed to it, 
now admit that it was inevitable, and that it 
was accomplished in a pacific way far exceeding 
their expectations. 

*To enlarge on the working of it in Russia 
would take half a volume. Sutlice it to say 
that, whether we regard the spread of schools, 
the improved habits of industry by the introduc- 
tion of the peasant proprietor system, or the 
effect on the family relations of the peasants, 
emancipation is realising all that its most san- 
guine friends anticipated. Yes, more; for when 
has there been such a revolution accomplished 
without shedding of blood? and the peasants 
had many deep-seated wrongs to avenge on the 
proprietors, but they forbore, strong in the sense 
of justice. 

**Nor are the effects beneficial only for the 
peasant. It is a question whether the pro- 
prietor will not in many cases gain es much 
and certainly morally. He will no longer be so 
tempted by idleness, the parent of vice. The 
new system will require him to look after his 
own affairs, instead of leaving them in the hands 
of a-grinding steward. Instead of being a mere 
pleasure-hunter on the Continent, he will have 
to live much on his own estates, and superin- 
tend in person, which will induce good habits. 
Instead of being surrounded by hosts of cheaply- 
paid domestic serfs, ready to obey his bidding, 
whether for moral or immoral purposes, he will 
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have to maintain fewer servants, and to exert 


himself more, net living in the style of an - 


Eastern satrap. 

‘* Emancipation is also leading to other re- 
forms. Law reform and the principles of con- 
stitutional government are following in its train. 
This was the reason why the late Emperor 
Nicholas, though favourable to serf-emancipa- 
tion, would not grant it. He knew that it 
must necessarily break down the despotic system 
of which he was so great an admirer. Yet on 
his dying bed he admitted the not granting it as 
one of the great errors of his reign. 

** (Signed) JAmMEs Lona, 
** (Nil Durpan).” 








BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 
Meetings. 

On Wednesday evening, the 29th of July, 
a meeting of the members and friends of 
the Preston branch of the Union and 
Emancipation Society was held in the Corn 
Exchange-rooms, for the purpose of hear- 
ing addresses by Mr. Ernest Jones, bar- 
rister-at-law, and Mr. Jackson, formerly 
coachman to President Davis, in further- 
ance of the cause of the Federal States in 
the great conflict raging in America. The 
room was crowded, and there was a good 
sprinkling of ladies. The chair was taken 
by J. M‘Kean, Esq., of Walmer Bridge, 
and there were on the platform, besides 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Jackson, Councillor T. 
Phillips, Councillor Benson, Councillor Wil- 
cockson, Mr. W. Tcoulmin, Mr. E. Cox, 
Mr. J. Clinning, Mr. Peake, Mr. W. 
Thompson, Mr. R. Lambert, Mr. W. 
Blackburn, Mr. W. Heywood, Mr. Cle- 
mesha, and Mr. E. Edelston. Amongst the 
audience we observed the Rev. A. Y. Mac- 
namara, the Rev. W. C. Squier, Mr. Coun- 
cillor T. Goodair, Mr. James Marshall, Mr. 
F. Bayliss, Mr. T. Edelston, &e., &c. The 
addresses of the speakers were listened to 
with much attention, and a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted in accordance with 
the general sentiments of the auditory. 

Ou Tuesday evening, the 18th ult., a 
crowded audience assembled in Spencer- 
place Chapel, Goswell-road, to hear a lec- 
ture by George Thompson, Esq., on the 
question, ‘‘What has the American War 
0 for the Negro?” The proceedings 
were under the auspices of the Emancipa- 
tion Society. Amongst those present were 
the Rev. P. Gast, the Rev. T. Matthews, 
Messrs. Henry Vincent, W. Wilks, J.Gorrie, 
J. Noble, J. Lyndall, J. Whitaker, and E. A. 
Vernon. The Rev. P. Gast, having been 


called to the chair, made an appropriate 
address, and introduced G. Thompson, 
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Esq., who was warmly greeted by the 
meeting. 

The LecrurgR opened his address by 
reprehending in the strongest terms the 
conduct of those conductors of religious 
journals who had given circulation to the 
pro-slavery manifesto issued by clergymen 
in the Southern States. Every friend of 
the negro in America was in favour of the 
course pursued by the Federai Government. 
The successful results of emancipation in 
the West Indies would follow everywhere 
when such a policy was carried out. No 
one was better fitted to enjoy the fruits of 
liberty than the negro. He had the same 
passions and feelings with ourselves, and 
was, moreover, singularly docile. Had his 
Maker intended him for a slave he would 
have given him capacities adapted to that 
condition. As a soldier, he had at Port 
Hudson and other places exhibited the 
most undaunted bravery. The lecturer 
concluded a long and eloquent address, 
during which he was warmly applauded, 
by calling on J. Gorrie, Esq., to explain 
from a Jarge map the progress of the 
Federal arms. ‘This was done by Mr. 
Gorrie with great clearness and ability. 
Calls been made from all parts of the 
meeting for Mr. Wilks, that gentleman 
animadverted upon the legal and moral 
wrong perpetrated by those Englishmen 
who fitted out vessels of war to prey upon 
the commerce of a great nation with whom 
we were at peace, 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and 
lecturer having been proposed, was car- 
ried by acclamation, and the proceedings 
terminated. 

At a meeting of the Executive of the 
Manchester Union and Emancipation So- 
ciety, specially convened, on the 6th ult., 
to join their congratulations and thanks- 
givings with the friends of freedom in 
America, in view of recent victories to the 
Federal cause, the following series of reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted : 

That the executive of the Union and Emanci- 
pation Society hereby record their hearty sympathy 
with the loyal citizens of the American Republic, 
and cordially congratulate them on the great 
success which the cause of freedom and good 
vi has achieved in the victory of 

rettysburg and the reduction of the Mississippi 
fortresses of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

That throughout the course of the great 
struggle which is taking place in the North 
American continent, we have watched the pro- 
gress of the events with the most profound 
anxiety, because we have recognised that the 
defeat of the loyal party in the United States 
wou'd necessarily compromise the best rights and 
highest interests of the human race—in the sub- 
version of popular government and of that per- 
sons] freedom without which popular govern- 
ment is a mockery. 
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That whilst deeply anxious in regard to the 
momentous issues which are at stake, we have 
never ceased to hope and believe that the 
patriotism, perseverance, and good faith of the 
American people, would eventually surmount the 
difficulties which necessarily arose when the nation 
was roused from the midst of its peaceful pursuits, 
and compelled to confront an armed rebellion, cau- 
tiously planned, skilfully initiated, and abundantly 
supplied by various acts of successful fraud and 
treachery, with means for the furtherance of its 
designs. 

‘That we devoutly trust that the success of 
the loyal citizens of the United States will lead 
to the speedy establishment of the Union, on the 
only basis which can be permanently secure— 
the maintenance of the dignity of labour by the 
unconditional abolition of all property in human 
beings; and that, judging from the history of 
other civil conflicts, we cannot believe that the 
restoration of the Union is, as has been con- 
stantly predicted, impossible or unlikely, if public 
affairs continue to be administered by the Federal 
Government with energy, integrity, and wisdom. 


On Thursday evening, the 20th ult., a 
public meeting was held in a large room 
belonging to Mr. W. Bear, near the Padi- 
ham Bridge. The room was crowded— 
from 1000 to 1200 being in attendance. 
Mr. THomas HULt was called to the chair, 
and, after a few introductory remarks, 
called upon E. O. Greening, Esq., of Man- 
chester; Mr. Jackson, late coachman to 
Jefferson Davis ; and R. R. Davies, Esq., 
of Burnley, to address the meeting. 

Aiter these addresses, Mr. DAviss rose 
to propose the following resolution, which 
was seconded by Mr. SMirH : 

That this meeting is convinced that the slave- 
holders’ rebellion was initiated to perpetuate the 
despotism of negro slavery, and accords its earnest 
sympathy to the Free States, who are fighting 
for union and emancipation. 

The CHARMAN then said that any gen- 
tleman who had any remarks to make, or 
any counter resolution to propose, would 
now have the opportunity, after which Mr. 
Greening would reply. 

R. THompson, Esq., then rose and pro- 
posed an amendment to the following 
effect, which was seconded by Mr. JoHN 
WILKINSON : 

That the South had established a strong 
government, maintained order for three years, 
and repelled the invasion of the Northerners. 
That the war was disastrous to this country, to 
this district especially, and to America itself, and 
that our Government should therefore recognise 
the South as the speediest means of ending the 
war. 

Before Mr. Greening rose to reply, Mr. 
Colman proposed two or three questions. 

Mr. Greening replied to the various 
questions and objections which had been 
urged against the North in the most mas- 
terly manner, enlightening the judgment 
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and enlisting the sympathy of the vast 
audience in favour of the Northern cause, 
which was frequently manifested by loud 
applause. 

The CHAIRMAN then put the amendment, 
and as this was the first meeting held in 
this town on the American question, few 
people appeared prepared to form an 
opinion as to how the votes would run; 
however, less than one in three voted for 
the amendment. The original resolution 
was then put, when a forest of hands were 
held up in its favour. 

The chairman received the thanks of the 
meeting, and the proceedings were brought 
to a close a little after eleven o’clock. 

On Friday evening, the 28th inst., a 
lecture was delivered at the rooms of the 
Emancipation Society, 65, Fleet street, by 
the Rev. E. Mathews, on the ‘ Anti- 
Slavery Agitation in America before the 
War.” This was the fourth of a series. 
Mr. Malleson having been called to the 
chair, remarked upon the urgent necessity 
of protesting against the fitting out of war- 
ships for the Confederates, and took occa- 
sion to call attention to the great work the 
Emancipation Society had achieved, and 
asked the support of the meeting in its 
behalf. The chairman then called upon 
the Rev. E. Mathews to deliver his lecture. 
He gave an account of the anti-slavery 
feeling in America. He observed that the 
leaders of the Confederacy were a number 
of criminals, man-stealers seeking to pro- 
mote crime under the disguise of a so-called 
Government. The lecturer showed in a 
clear and effective manner the way in which 
the South influenced the North to maintain 
slavery. The Southern planters mortgaged 
their slaves to their Northern creditors, 
and thus gave them a direct interest in 
supporting Slavery. He then stated that 
he went to New York in 1833 and entered 
one of the colleges, and became a missionary 
of the Baptist Society at Wisconsin. Every 
church he formed he made it a condition 
that no slaveholder should be admitted to 
the pulpit or to the table of the Lord's 
Supper, and there were now about sixty 
churches existing in that district under 
these conditions. The lecturer then pro- 
ceeded to give a number of interesting 
details respecting his lecturing in the States, 
and the treatment received at the hands of 
the slaveholder’s mobs. 

An interesting dicussion took place on 
the case of Mr. Belshaw, a British subject 
now in London, and recently resident at 
Montgomery, Alabama, who was forced 
into the Confederate army, and with other 
British residents subjected to the grossest 
indignities and tortures, 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer closed 
the proceedings, 
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THE LATE MINISTERIAL ANTI- 
SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


Ir will be remembered that some months ago 
the French Protestant ministers sent to the 
ministers of Great Britian an address upon 
the American war and its relation to the 
ultimate emancipation of the slaves in 
North America. This address was con- 
sidered at a conference of ministers held in 
Manchester on Wednesday, June 3, when 
it was resolved to send the French address, 
and also an address from the English 
ministers, to the ministers of the United 
States. The Rev. Dr. Massie, and the 
Rev. J. H. Rylance, the deputation ap- 
pointed to bear the addresses to America, 
were met and welcomed upon their arrival 
in New York by a number of the American 
ministers ; and another meeting was held 
by adjournment on June 10, at the Bible 
House, New York, to consider a reply, 
prepared by the committee appointed at 
the first meeting. The following address 
was adopted, and 10,000 were ordered to 
be circulated for the purpose of obtaining 
signatures :— 
REPLY. 

‘Reverend and Dear Brethren,—We have 
received with much pleasure the ‘ Address to 
Ministers and Pastors of all Christian Denomi- 
nations throughout the States of America,’ 
adopted by the Anti-Slavery Conference of 
Ministers of Religion, held in the city of Man- 
chester on the 3rd June, 1862, and presented to 
us by the Rev. James Massie, D.D., LL.D., of 
London, and the Rev. J. H. Rylance, M.A., of 
Westminster, who were appointed a deputation 
for that purpose. ‘lhe personal character of the 
gentlemen composing this deputation, and the 
honourable and dignified assemblage which they 
represent, bespeak for the address our most 
respectful attention, And its importance is 
enhanced by the consideration that it represents 
not only the immediate conference at Manchester, 
bat also 4000 ministers of Great Britain, and 
750 ministers of France, who had agreed in pro- 
testing against the recognition of ‘a Confederacy 
which lays down as the corner-stone of its con- 
stitution the system of Slavery as it exists at 
present in the Southern States.’ That so many 
intelligeut and thoughtful men in the ministry of 
the Gospel should have united in such a protest 
is equally honourable to them and gratifying and 
encouraging to us. 

- Perhaps we ought not to wonder, and cer- 
tainly we will not now complain, that the severe 
struggle in which we are engaged is looked upon 
by our transatlantic brethren so exclusively in 
its relations to the 4,000,000 Africans held in 
bondage upon our soil. As Christian men we 
also are fully awake to the sin and the shame of 
American Slavery, and are instant in prayer to 
God that the time may be at hand when this 
hateful institution, which has inspired the pre- 
sent gigantic rebellion, shall be utterly destroyed, 
But we are Americans, contending in arms for 
the preservation of our national life, and for all 
the great interests of constitutional liberty and 
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order, which are at stake upon the issue of this | 
conflict. The dismemberment of our republic 
would be not merely the loss of territory and 
power to the Federal Union—not merely the 
ruin of existing forms and institutions of govern- 
ment—but the downfall of constitutional liberty 
itself upon the North American continent. Nor 
can there be any well-founded hope of ultimate 
deliverance for the enslaved amonz us but in the 
triumph of our arms between antagonistic civi- 
lizations—the one asserting and vindicating the 
diguity of labour, the other scorning labour and 
trampling it under foot. That we are to succeed 
in th:s struggle, and, by the blessing of God, come 
out of it an unbroken nation, we do not doubt. | 
Tt appears to us also to be the purpose of Provi- 
dence that the rebeliion and its guilty cause sha!l 
be buried in the same grave. In this, as Chris- 
tian men, we do greatly rejoice. It sweetens the 
bitterness of our present lot to believe that in 
vindicating against an inexcusable conspiracy 
the just and beneficent authority of the nation, 
at so great a cost of treasure and of blood, we 
are at the same time serving the cause of 
universal liberty. 

** We thank you, dear brethren, for your words 
of cheer. We rejoice in the fellowship of the 
saints. And most heartily do we unite our 
prayers with yours, that the powerful Christian 
nations to which we respectively belong may 
never be arrayed against each other in deadly 
strife, but may stand up together for the main- 
tenance of righteousness, of peace, and of freedom. 
And to this end may the Christian people of 
these nations cultivate a mutual respect and 
regard, and be ready to co-operate in any good | 
wo.k for the welfare of mankind and the advance- | 
ment of Christ’s kingdom in the world. 

** Francis H. Vinton, Chairman. 
** Joseph T. Duryea, Secretary.” 


In addition to the various documents | 
connected with the proceedings of the 
Anti-Slavery Conference, the Rev. Dr. 
Massie was the bearer of a letter from Mr. 
Thomas Potter, of Manchester, to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, of which the following is a 
copy :— 

* To His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States. 

** Sir,—As chairman of a large public meeting 
recently held in the Free Trade Hall, I have the 
honour to forward you the enclosed documents :— 

**]. Report of a conference of ministers of 
religion held in this city on the 3rd instant, con- 
vened by circular, inviting the attendance of 
ministers to receive the report of the committee | 


having charge of the reply to the I’rench pastors’ | 
address to ministers in Great Britain, on Ameri- | 
can Slavery and the revolting spectacle of a | 
Confederacy forming itself with a professed | 
design of maintaining and propagating Slavery. | 
* 2. Address of the French pasiors. 
“3. Reply address, signed by nearly 4000 | 
British ministers of religion. 
‘4, The conference address to ministers and | 














pastors of all Christian denominations through- | : 
| ing the pre-srranged and systematic efforts of a 


out the States of America. 
“© 5, Report of the public meeting in the Free 
Tiade Hall. 
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**You will not fail to obsexve that, whilst all 
these documents scrupulously avoid any reference 
to differences of opinion which may be supposed 
to exist in the United States respecting the ex- 
tinction of Slavery, they one and all condemn 
those who are seeking to found an empire upon it 
as the ‘chief corner-stone.’ 

‘The French pastors remark that ‘no more 
revolting spectacle has ever been set before the 
civilized world, than a confederacy, consisting 
mainly of Protestants, forming itself and de- 
muanking independence, in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, with a professed design of 
maintaining and propagating Slavery; a con- © 
federacy which lays down, as the corner-stone of 
its constitution, the system of Slavery as it 
exists at present in the Southern States—a 
system which may be defined briefly as the right 
to treat men like cattle, and to commit adultery 
and murder with impunity.’ 

**To this the British ministers reply :— 

‘¢¢ Like yourselves, we feel a deep compassion 
for the slaves, who are a part of the human 
family. We wish, by all means in our power, to 
discourage those who are seeking to found an 
empire on their degradation; and we wish 
success to all just and humane measures for 
their deliverance.’ 

‘* And the address adopted by the ministerial 
conference, after giving an able summary of both 
these documents, observes — 

***Qur solemn conviction is that no darker 
nor more dreary calamity could threaten any 
nation or people on earth than the successful 
establishment of a republic whose corner-stone is 
the slavery of the working man. The curse thus 
entailed would extend its poisonous influence far 
beyond the utmest range of the black population, 
and involve in moral degradation, corruption, 
and bondage, not only all the white people, rich 
and poor, but the government ruling them, the 
States holding friendly relations with them, and 
the merchants made rich by their merchandise, 
and depending on their favour.’ 

‘‘ On the other hand, the address just referred 
to cordially recognises the great progress which 
has been made towards complete emancipation by 
the Government of th: United States in the 
abolition of Slavery in the district of Columbia ; 
the reciprocal treaty between England and 
America on the slave-trade; the abolition of 
Slavery in the territories; the offer of compen- 
sation to such loyal States as are willing volun- 
tarily to emancipate their slaves; the recognition 
of the republics of Hayti and Liberia; aud the 
emancipation proclamation of the Ist of January 
last, r.specting which it remarks :— 

**We read with deep and prayerful interest 
the proclamation of emancipation by the Presi- 
dent, and rejoice that, notwithstanding the fears 
eutertained by some good men, the results have 
been so beneficial.’ 

*« The whole of these proceedings were reported 
toa meeting of at least 6000 citizens of Man- 
chester assemble! in our Free Trade Hall; and, 
as chairman of that meeting. I have much 
pleasure in bearing testimony that notwithstand- 


small section of people to create disturbance, the 


| sentiments expressed in the cddress, and reite- 
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rated by the various speakers, were cordially 
responded to by an overwhelming majority, cer- 
tainly not less than nine-tenths of the meeting. 

‘‘] have also the honour to inform you that 
the Rev. Dr. Massie, of London, and the Rev. 
J. H. Rylance, of St. Paul’s, Westminster, have 
been appointed a deputation to convey these 
various documents to their ministerial brethren 
in the United States, and to express to them our 
goodwill and sympathy with your country in the 
cause of human freedom.—I have the honour to 
remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) ‘THos. Baytey Porrer. 
** Manchester, June 12, 1863.” 


The following communications have been 
received by Mr. Thomas B. Potter, of 
Manchester, in reply to the foregoing 
letter :-— 


‘‘ Legation of the United States, London, 
*¢ 22nd August, 1863. 

“Sir,—The President of the United States 
having received, at the hands of the Rev. Drs. 
Massie and Rylance, the address of the meeting 
recently held in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
I have now the honour, under instructions from 
Washington, to forward to you the accompanying 
letter, in reply, from the Secretary of State.— 
I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

‘* CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

“Thomas Bayley Potter, Esq.” 


“ Department of State, Washington, 
* 25th July, 1863. 

*¢ Sir,—I have had the honour to receive from 
the Rev. Dr. Massie and the Rev. Dr. Rylance 
your address in the name of a large public meet- 
ing which was recently held at the Free Trade 
Hall, in Manchester, to the President of the 
United States, together with papers which con- 
stitute the accompaniments of that communica- 
tion. These papers have been submitted to the 
President of the United States, and I am charged 
by him to inform you that he has read them with 
the most lively satisfaction, and with a profound 
sense of the obligation which the reverend re- 
ligious pastors in France, and the reverend 
religious pastors in Great Britain, have laid 
upon the world by their correspondence with 
each other, and their common address to the 
Christian ministers and pastors throughout the 
United States. 

‘* The proceedings of the meeting at Free Trade 
Hall, and its address to the President, touchingly 
and admirably harmonise with the sentiments 
which pervade the correspondence before men- 
tioned. 

‘The parties in these proceedings will readily 
understand that the attempted revolution in the 
United States sensibly affects this Government, 
and American society itself, in many ways which 
it has not failen within the province of those 
parties to examine. While the interests thus 
naturally and not improperly overlooked in 
Europe furnish the strongest possible motives to 
the people of the United States for suppressing 
the insurrection and maintaining the constitu- 
tional Government received at the hands of 
their fathers, the President readily accepts and 
avows, as an additional and irresistible motive, 
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the suggestion made by the friends of our country 
in Europe, that the success of the insurrection 
would result in the establishment, for the first 
time in the history of the human race, of a State 
based upon the exclusive foundations of African 
Slavery.—I have the honour to be, sir, your very 
obedient servant, 
“ WitiramM H. SEWARD. 
* Thomas B. Potter, Esq., 
** Manchester, England.” 








THE LATE MR. CONSUL HANSON. 


Some few months ago we inserted a brief 
notice of the tragic death of W. Augustus 
Hanson, latterly Consular Agent at the Sher- 
bro, West Africa, and referred to the strait- 
ened position in which his widow and chil- 
dren were left. A few of the late Mr. 
Hanson’s friends determined to make an 
effort to raise a fund, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a suitable maintenance for the family, 
and educating three of the sons. Circum- 
stances beyond the control of the few gen- 
tlemen more immediately interested in the 
family, interfered with their attempt at once 
to get up a Committee, under whose sanc- 
tion a general appeal might be made; but 
this has now been done, and the subjoined 
circular has been adopted, and is now being 
issued. We can only commend the case, 
most earnestly, to the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause throughout the country, and 
entreat the prompt exercise of their benevo- 
lence in behalf of the family of one who, 
during his lifetime, rendered good service to 
the cause of his race, and perished in a 
noble attempt to save a number of our fel- 
low-countrymen from the terrible death 
which suddenly overtook himself. 
CIRCULAR. 

“The friends of the late Augustus William 
Hanson are earnestly entreated to take into 
favourable consideration the present Appeal, 
made on behalf of his bereaved family. 

* The circumstances under which Mr. Hanson 
lost his most valuable life are probably well 
known; but a brief recital of them will not be 
considered out of place here. They may be best 
gathered from an extract from a letter, written 
by his eldest son—now in his seventeenth year— 
to a friend in London. 

**¢ Free Town, Sierra Leone, 
*** September 18, 1862. 

“‘¢T write, my dear Mrs. -—-, to acquaint 
you with our poor father’s death. He lost his 
life in endeavouring to render assistance to the 
passengers on board of the African mail steam- 
ship Cleopatra, that was wrecked on the Shebar, 
a very dangerous place, situate about ten miles 
from Victoria. On the 20th of August, a Kroo 
canoe arrived at Victoria, with intelligence that a 
large vessel was aground outside of the bar. Our 
poor father lost no time in repairing to the bar, 
to render the assistance in his power. When he 
arrived, he found that it was the Cleopztra, 
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homeward bound, on the middle bank of the 
Shebar. The surf was so high, that to attempt 
to get to the wreck, in his frail boat, would have 
been sheer madness, so he waited to see if he 
could send for assistance to Sierra Leone. On 
Saturday, the day on which he lost his life, the 
23rd, he started for the last time. He went 
through the channel, to within a short distance 
of the wreck, evidently pointing out to the people 
the channel by which they might save them- 
selves. When about to retire, a wave capsized 
the frail boat, and Jaunched himself and five 
boatmenh into eternity.’ 


“The following is the official report of the 
melancholy event, extracted from the Z'imes of 
the 24th October: 


*** An official communication was made yes- 
terday to Lloyd’s from the Colonial Office, en- 
closing a copy of a despatch received by the Duke 
of Newcastle from Lieut.-Colonel W. Hill, Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone, reporting the total loss 
of the African mail-steamer Cleopatra, on the 
19th of August, on the Shebar, the details of 
which have already been published in the Times. 
Lieutenant Hill alludes to the melancholy fate 
of Mr. Hanson, late British Consular and Lloyd’s 
agent, who with his boat’s crew of five men, in 
endeavouring to reach the wreck for the purpose 
of pointing out the best channel through the 
breakers for the Cleopatra’s people to take in the 
boats, was drowned. The Governor adds, that, 
on the previous evening (20th August), he re- 
ceived the subjoined letter from Mr. Hanson: 


*¢¢ Victoria, Sherbo Islands, 
*“¢ August 20th. 

**+ Srr,—It is my painful duty to report to 
you that the African mail steam-vessel Cleopatra 
is on shore at Sea Bar, under circumstances 
which, from the report made to me, leave room 
to hope that she can be saved. It was ten o’clock 
at night when the Krooman reached this place 
with the news; and as he lost the letter given to 
him for me by the Captain, also one intended for 
your Excellency, I know no particulars, but I 
will try to effect the passage of the Bar early in 
the morning; and under such circumstances I 
beg, mean time, to commend the seventy or 
eighty human beings on board to your Excel- 
lency’s consideration, in the hope you can send 
succour.’ 

‘** Mr. Hanson has fulfilled the important office 
of Lloyd's agent for several years, and was highly 
respected on the coast. He has left a widow and 
family unprovided for. 

“Mr, Hanson was a native African, and an 
ordained minister of the Church of England. 
He officiated for some years as Chaplain at Cape- 
Coast Castle, but, having come to London, the 
opportunity presented for his entering the Con- 
sular service, and he was appointed Consul for 
Liberia. Circumstances, wholly independent of 
his control, led to his quitting his post, and 
returning to London, where he remained some 
time unoccupied. At length, at the earnest 
request of a member of the Administration, he 
consented to accept the subordinate office of 
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Consul for the Sherbro country, which was after 
wards converted into a simple Consular Agency, 
under the Governor of Sierra Leone. Two years 
ago Mr. Hanson returned to England on sick 
leave, and, during his stay, was placed upon the 
retired list, with a small pension. 

“Under these most discouraging circum- 
stances, Mr. Hanson turned his attention to 
commerce, and, having obtained a contract for 
the supplying of teak to the Admiralty, entered 
into arrangements with a London firm to enable 
him to carry it out. His great influence with 
the chiefs and natives of the Sherbro enabled 
him to prosecute his enterprise with signal 
success. His intention, as signified to a friend, 
in a letter which reached London by the same 
mail that brought the intelligence of his death, 
was, to return in the succeeding month, with a 
view to arrangements for extended operations. 

‘**During Mr. Hanson’s official residence at 
the Sherbro, he rendered good service to the 
anti-slavery cause, by capturing several slave- 
canoes, some with slaves on board, others fully 
equipped, and in numerous instances he fur— 
nished most valuable information to the officers 
of the cruiser squadron. To his exertions wholly, 
are due the extinction of the slave-trade in the 
waters of the Sherbro, and the pacification of the 
country. His eminent services were so highly 
appreciated, that the merchants presented him 
with a handsome testimonial. 

‘** Mr. Hanson has left a widow and four sons; 
three entirely unprovided for. ‘The eldest is not 
seventeen, the youngest is under thirteen. Tho 
former—at present holding a subordinate office 
in the customs at Sierra Leone—is anxious to be 
educated for the ministry, and to become a Mis- 
sionary. ‘The three others are at school, at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, under the imme- 
diate eye of their mother. 

‘The circumstances of the Widow are ren- 
dered more distressing by the protracted confine- 
ment of her third son, who, in January 1862, 
broke his thigh. The case was a most critical 
one, and for many months it was doubtful 
whether amputation at the hip-joint would not 
be necessary, to save the lad’s life. Up to the 
present time, this alternative has been avoided 
by the skill of his medical attendants, M. le 
Docteur Perrochaud and Dr. Whitehead, but 
the poor boy’s condition is exceedingly critical, 
and it is certain that he will remain a very long 
time an invalid, and probably be crippled for 
life. 

‘*The undermentioned gentlemen have con- 
sented to act as a Committee to raise a Fund for 
the education and maintenance of Mr. Hanson’s 
sons, until they are in a position to earn their 
own living. It is calculated that, for this pur- 
pose, about One THousanD Pounps will be 
necessary ; and the Committee believe there are 
many influential and wealthy gentlemen, to 
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whom Mr. Hanson was favourably known, who, 
on being made acquainted with the circumstances 
in which his family are placed, will willingly 
contribute to the proposed fund. Mr. Hanson 
was a member of the Royal Geographical and 
other Societies; Agent for Lloyd’s at the Sherbro; 
and was well known to the various Missionary 
and Philanthropic Associations of the metropolis, 
as an eloquent and a powerful advocate of every 
good cause.” 
THE HANSON FUND COMMITTEE. 
Treasurers. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq , M.P. 
The Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 
Bunkers. 

Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall 

Mall East, S.W. 
Committee. 

A. Haldane, Esq., 4 Carey Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. 

Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D., 35 Bedford 
Square. 

W. A. Nunes, Esq., Colonial Office. 

G. Ralston, Esq., Consul-General for Liberia, 
21 Tokenhouse Yard. 

H. Dundas Scott, Esq., Foreign Office. 

Norton Shaw, Esq., M.D., Royal Geographical 
Society, 15 Whitehall Place. . 

J. Lyons M‘Leod, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
4 rer At Society, 8 Adam Street, Adelphi, 

L. A. Chamerovzow, Secretary British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27 New Broad 
Street. 

Norton SHaw, 
L. A, CHAMEROVzOW, 


Communications to be sent to the Honorary 
Secretaries, and Donations to be paid in to 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.’s, 1 Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle .£10 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. . . - 
The Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. . . 
Chichester Fortescue, Esq., M.P. 
T. Fowell Buxton, Esq. . : 
John H. Gurney, Esq., M.P. . 
Sir T. IF’. Buxton, Birt. . , : 
Messrs. John M‘Gregor Laird (Bro- 

thers), Liverpool ; ; 
A. Haldane, Esq. R ; 
Rev. Charles Porter : ‘ 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D. . 
John Hodgkin, Esq. é . 
Rev. W. Niven 5 . 
Miss Burdett Coutts 
Mrs. Lucy Fowler . 
Mrs. W. G. Gibson . 
Elizabeth F. Gibson 
Robert Stillwell, Esq. 
Mrs. S. Styles. . ° 
John Knight, Esq. . : 
Robert Charleton, Esq. . 
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J. R. Burchett andcthers (S.A.8.S.Co.) 3 3 
Richard Peek, Esq. . : : . 

Sir F. Rogers, Bart. ; ° 

The Ladies Monck (S.A.S.S.Co.) 
Thomas Clegg, Esq. . . : 
W. A. Nunes, Esq. . . : , 
Rev. J. A. Butterworth (S.A.S.8 Co.) 
Mrs. KE. Charleton ‘ ‘ 
Mrs, Ann Gibson 

Mary Foster . ‘ ° 

Ann Tweedy . . 

Miss Elizabeth Brown 

James Doyle, sq. . 

Joseph Shewell, Esq. . ° ; 
Elizabeth Allen : ° ° , 
Miss Norman . ‘ , é 
Rev. G. Austen (S.A.S.S.Co.) . : 
Daniel Corneille, Esq. (8.A.8.8.Co.) 
‘Thomas Harvey, sq. . ‘ 
B. Evans, Esq. (S.A.S.S.Co.) . ° 
John Leckenby, Esq. (S.A.S.S.CO.) 
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A Small Shareholder 
Rev. E. C. Haynes . , ° 
Mrs. E. B. Prideaux , . 
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Dedicated to Grorar Taompson, Esq, late 
M.P. for the Tower Hamlets. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 
JOHN ANDERSON, THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE; 
Including his Slave Life, his Struggle for Free- 
dom, and the Proceedings in Canada and Eng- 
land, upon a Demand being made for his Extra- 
dition. With a beautiful Portrait engraved on 


steel. Edited by Harrver Twetverrers, M.A,, 
Chairman of the John Anderson Committee. 


The above Narrative contains some account of 
Missouri, the Birthplace of Anderson—Ander- 
son’s Slave Life—His Marriage—His Change of 
Masters—His Flight—His encounter with the 
Slavehoider Diggs—His Journey through the 
Backwoods to Canada—His Six Years’ Residence 
on Free Soil—His Arrest on a charge of Murder, 
and all the Legal Proceedings arising therefrom 
—His D:scharge—His arrival in England—His 
Public Reception in London—His Visits to 
various parts of KEngland— His Education at 
Corby, Northamptonshire, under the auspices of 
the ** Auderson Committee”—and an Account of 
the Proceedings at the Farewell Soirée held in 
London, prior to Anderson’s Departure for Li- 
beria in December 1862, 


The above work is published under the auspices 
of the ** John Anderson Committee” in aid of the 
Fund for the Education of Anderson. 


London: Witir1am TwEeEpi£, 337 Strand: 
and all Booksellers. 
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